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... and you can’t afford to be without The Christmas 
Book by Marguerite Ickis. 


Here is a concise 70-page booklet of Christmas 
suggestions and program plans made to order for 
the teacher, recreation leader, club leader, parent- 
teacher chairman, or anyone who wants a holiday 
celebration of charm and beauty. 


@ DO you need background material — informa- 
tion about the origin of many Christmas customs 
—stories about Christmas in other lands? 


@ DO you want an outline of a community Christ- 
mas program which can be adapted for large 
and small groups? 


e DO you want some new and different ideas for 








| 315 FOURTH AVENUE 


CHRISTMAS IS COMING... 


decorating the classroom or auditorium? 


e DO you need some suggestions for your Christ- 
mas party—invitations, favors, or costumes? 


e@ DO you plan to have the children help with the 
decorations in a program of “hanging the 
greens’? 


e@ DO you want a Christmas playlet? 

@ DO you like to have your holiday recipes right at 
hand—for wassail, English plum pudding, light 
and dark fruitcake, or mincemeat? 

You'll find all the answers in this handbook of 


holiday suggestions. Send for The Christmas Book 
today... 


Price 50 cents 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 


NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 











to get one of the few remaining copies of 
Our Good Neighbors. You will find Our 
Good Neighbors is essential material for 
use with present-day curricula which 
places so much stress on establishing 
friendly relations by increased knowl- 
edge of our neighbors in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Complete study outlines with project 
ideas for classwork on Canada—Mexico— 
the Central and South American republics 
—l8 in all. Activities, source material, 
projects, and information in 


OUR GOOD NEIGHBORS 


The Price Is Only 


SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY 


THE JONES PUBLISHING COMPANY J 


4616 NORTH CLARK STREET 
CHICAGO 40, ILLJNOIS 
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48 PAGES 
EASY TO READ 
EASY TO USE 
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the 
TEACHERS’ TIMESAVER 


MORGAN-DILLON 
HECTOGRAPH 
WORKBOOKS 


and 


UNIT MATERIAL 


The Modern, Economical form of seat- 
work. Printed in hectograph ink for use 
on any gelatin duplicator. Every Master 
Sheet is guaranteed to produce 50 to 100 
satisfactory copies. In addition to Read- 
ing, Arithmetic, and Language, there are 
Social Studies units—the kind most fre 
quently used in modern schools. 


LOW IN PRICE 
HIGH IN EDUCATIONAL VALUE 


Read the following list carefully. Check 
the materials you wish. Send your order 
TODAY to the address at the bottom of 
the column. 


WECTOGRAPH DUPLICATING SEATWORK 
A.B.C. PRE-PRIMER eeccveccccsscccccccccs $1.25 


(Bpecify grade) each 
PRONICS & READING BOOK (1A-2B level). ..$1.00 
MAGIC KEYS TO PHONICS (3A, 4th, 5B cem- 


Seem e eens eeeee 
Seer eeeeeeeeees 


WATURE UNITS 
a oy FLOWERS (2nd er 8rd grade cem- 
OE ea are 
TREES (8rd or 4th grade level).............. $L 
COMMON BIRDS & GARDEN FLOWERS (4th- 
Tt SD v<ctcedtetacnesreossieonss $L 
MY BIRD BOOK (All grades), 50 commen birds.$1.25 
MY —- BOOK (All grades) 40 common 


usr "BEES & INDUSTRIOUS ANTS (3rd- 
th combined) 


Seema e eer eeeseeeeeseeeee 


UNIT ACTIVITIES 


MEALTH ACTIVITIES, Primary.............. $1.06 
MY HEALTH BOOK (2nd or 3rd grade level),. .$1.25 
wr RHYMES IN PICTURES 


(30 phetures) ....cccccccccccccccccccces $1.00 
LIFE ON THE FARM (lst grade)............ $1.06 
errr $1.00 
MY UNIT ON HOLLAND (2nd or 3rd -~, 


level), 
CHINA (2nd or 3rd grade level)............- 
MY INDIAN BOOK (2nd or 3rd grade level). ..$1.00 
MEXICO, OUR SOUTHERN NEIGHBOR -.. 


grade), 
SWEDEN, NORWAY & DENMARK (4th grade) .$1.00 
—e SCOTLAND & WALES (4th-Sth 


grade level) 
HOMES iN. MANY LANDS (3rd to Sth com- 
Dn iti dichen web esneeebenee een eione 


06 
OVER LAND & SEA (Begin. Geog.), - grade) .$1.00 
HECTOMAPS (4th to 6th grade leve $1 
WINGS OVER U.S.A. (5th grade ierel) Secccces $L 


Send orders to: 


MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 


4616 N. CLARK ST., DEPT. N43J 
CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 

















Gentlemen: 

I think Junior Arts and Activities is 
just wonderful. My only regret is that 
this is the first year I have taken this 
ideal magazine for elementary teachers. 
I can hardly wait for the back copies I 
am ordering to arrive. 

Sincerely yours, 


B.A.C., Missouri teacher 


How many other recent subscribers for 
Junior Arts and Activities have taken ad- 
vantage of the fact that back copies are 
available? These back copies are just as 
good now as they were when they first 
were published. See page 48. 





Dear Sir: 

Please renew my subscription to 
Junior Arts and Activities. If possible, 
I'd like the September issue. I should 
have renewed last June because Junior 
Arts and Activities was really a great 
help. 

My work is with mentally retarded 
children. Your magazine has helped me 
more than any other in the twenty-one 
years I have been in this field. 

I like your recognition of the scarcity 
of our usual art materials and the way 
you fit your subject matter to each 
particular month and present-day events, 

Sincerely yours, 


Mrs. C. M., Michigan teacher 


Thank you for your expression of 
appreciation for the work we are trying 
to do. We try to make our motto, “the 
material the teacher needs and wants in 
a way she can best use it.” At the pres- 
ent time we think it particularly impor- 
tant since teachers must have adequate 
activities for their classes and so many of 
the usual things are not appropriate. 

Incidentally, we always appreciate 
specific suggestions from our readers. 
As we have said many times in the past, 
it is only in this way that we can really 
know what it is that teachers need and 
want. 





Dear Sir: 

I hope I am not too late to enter my 
subscription for Junior Arts and Activi- 
ties. I thought earlier that because of 
the many calls for our money this year 
that I would have to give up some of my 
magazines but now I am changing from 
a fifth grade to a second and, as I shall 
be doing more handcraft, I think I do 
need the helps your magazine gives and 
am hastening to get this into the mail. 

Respectfully yours, 
Mrs. R.E.L., Ohio teacher 
(Continued on page 2) 








GOOD TEACHERS 
SUPERVISORS 


WE PLACE YOU IN THE 
BETTER POSITIONS 


a 


ROCK 7 MP TEAC CHE: 5 


AGENCY 


416 U.S.NaT Bann BLOG DENVER. COLO 





WM. RUFFER, PH. D., MGR. 


Opportunity knocks 
now never before 
FREE ENROLLMENT 

Write for 

Enrollment Material 


Largest Most Successtul 
Agency In The West 


SPECIAL SERVICE 


This Will Be a Big Placement 
Year—Write For Information 


















In AW 

XITCHEN OVEN 
New your students can make levely, 

) pottery easily and a De 

i own firing in kitehen oven (15 min. at ). 

jets like da—aey 8 A Att wd 

pan with SERAMO ENAMEL. & eolers, 

red, tow, blue, green, black, white. | ez. 

betties, (Se each. 

Write for Free Encyclopedia of 

Arts Materials, listing 7008 items 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO. 


DEPT. J, 425 80. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 











MODERN CRAFTS 


HERE i$ THE BOOK YOU'VE LOGKING FOR! 


Over 300 pages packed with information and 


LEISURECRAFTS 
907 South Hill, Los Angeles 15, California 

















WEAVING MATERIALS & LOOMS 


Rochelle Looms, ready wrapped, complete with heddle, 
wooden needle and instructions for weaving — Wood 





45 
All Postpaid. Send for No, 42 Catalog of Graft: Materials 


AMERICAN REEDCRAFT CORP. 


BOX No. 6 WERNERSVILLE, PENNA. 














CHRISTMAS 
Build-Up 
Panel Posters 








The build-up panel poster affords ex- 
cellent motivation, giving a visual 
presentation, and a new child- 
experience. Each set contains four 
background panels printed on heavy 
construction paper 12x36 _ inches. 
Brightly colored poster papers, al- 
ready printed for cutting and pasting 
on the background are supplied. 
Each place is keyed for guidance. 
Full instructions furnished. 


CHRISTMAS 
PICTURE 
POSTERS 


" BUILD UP 





The set consists of four 
attractive scenes: 


No. 1 Santa Claus’ Toy Shop. 


No. 2 Santa Claus Near the House 
Top with his Sleigh and 
Reindeer. 


No. 3 Christmas Morning around the 
Tree. (Including Toys and 
Fireplace.) 


No. 4 A Choir Group Singing Christ- 
mas Carols. 


SET No. 705 


PRICE 50 CENTS 


OTHER SETS 
AVAILABLE 


ESKIMO 
SET No. 708............... PRICE 50 CENTS 


DESERT LIFE 
SET No. 711................ PRICE 50 CENTS 


LAND TRANSPORTATION 
SET No. 706.............. PRICE 50 CENTS 














Order Today From 


Junior Arts and Activities 


4616 N. CLARK STREET 
CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 
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- HATS OFF! - 


Hats off! to Eleanor Graham, whose 
poem, “Little New Year,” will appear in 
the January issue of Junior Arts and 
Activities. Miss Graham is the author of 
the biographical introduction to Arthur 
Guiterman’s Brave Laughter (E. P. 
Dutton & Co.) This introduction has 
won the acclaim of such distinguished 
men of letters as William Rose Benet. 
Brave Laughter contains the last of 
Guiterman’s unpublished poems. 


As we hope our readers have noticed, 
Junior Arts and Activities has been pre- 
senting, and will continue to do so, the 
stories, poems, and articles of persons 
distinguished in their particular fields. 
This is but another service which we are 
endeavoring to give teachers and their 
pupils, It should be remembered that it 
is of the utmost importance that chil- 
dren be introduced to the best in litera- 
ture, art, and music. While our limited 
space will not permit us to devote as 
many pages as we should like to this 
project, Junior Arts and Activities will 
continue to publish representative works 
of some of America’s finest writers on 
educational topics and of literary pieces. 

Scheduled for future publication are 
works by Bernadine Bailey (author of 
The Youngest WAAC and other stories) , 
Elsie Melchert Fowler (author of For 


His Return), and many others. 


Hats off! to Maude O. Wallace, who 
for some time has been serving as the 
secretary of the Missouri Writers’ Guild. 
Miss Wallace’s songs appear frequently 
in Junior Arts and Activities; her latest, 
“Santa’s Brownies,” is published in this 
issue (page 22). In addition to Miss 
Wallace’s activities with the Missouri 
Writers’ Guild, she finds time to write 
songs, poems, and other articles. But 
that is not all. Her principal business 
these busy war days is in the Mexico, 
Missouri elementary school system 
where she is the music supervisor. 
Clearly, Miss Wallace is one of those 
teachers (of whom there are many, 
many more throughout the country) 
who manage to do an excellent job in 
the classroom while, at the same time, 
taking part in many other activities. 
These teachers really lead a full life. 
Perhaps, that is one of the reasons why 
they are such good teachers. 





(Continued from page 1) 

Of course we are glad you made this 
decision, Mrs. L., because in our effort 
to make the best magazine possible, each 
and every one of our subscribers plays 
an important part. Without the knowl- 
edge that our publication is needed and 
used, we could not develop it. 





PERSONAL vixcus 


12 PENCILS 
Finest’ Quality 75c 
Your Name Engraved in Gold 
IMPRINT PENCIL CO. 

“J 118 Bay 32 Street 
Brooklyn 14, New York 








For the Kindergarten and First Grade 


NURSERY RHYME POSTERS 


A set of these new, colorful posters will decorate the 
classroom beautifully ag — teach the children the 
well-known rhymes. contains a large, full- 
colored picture of the ion “the words printed in large, 
easy-to-read letters, and two smaller pictures. 

Rhymes in each set: ‘‘Old Woman in the Shoe,” 
“Little Bo- -Peep,”’ “Jack and Jill,” “The Cat and 
the Fiddle,” ‘‘Tommy Tucker,” and ‘Bye, Baby 


Bunting.”’ 
ONLY SOc PER SET 


(Te simplify hermes me ig all ed must be 
- accompanied by cash) 


MORGAN-DILLON & CO, 


4616 N. Clark St., Dept. J43D Chicago 40, Ill. 














October 1, 1943 
STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC. 
REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933. 
Of JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES MAGA. 
ZINE published monthly except July and August 
at Chicago, Illinois, for October 1, 1942. 
State of Lilinois 
County of Cook 

Before me, a ’ Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared C. G, 
Morgan, who having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the business man- 
ager of the Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES mag- 
azine and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the 
circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the 
Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the re- 
— of this form, to wit: 

That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
olan, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher, The Jones Publishing Co., 4616 N. Clark 
St., Chicago 40, Ill.; Editor, (none) ; Managing 
Editor, Ann Oberhauser, 4616 - Clark St., Chicago 
40, Ill; Business Manager, C. G. Morgan, 4616 N. 
Clark St., Chicago 40, 1. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpora- 
tion, its name and address must be stated and also 
immediately thereunder the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding one per cent or 
more of total amcunt of stock. If owned by a 
corporation, the names and address of the individual 
owners must be give n. If owned by a firm, com- 
pany, or other unincorporated eoncern, its name and 
address, as well as those of each individual mem- 
ber, must be given.) 

Jones Publishing Co., 
40, Ill, 

Maurice B. Nugent, 
Park, Ill. 

Walter Graham, 

Clyde G. 
Til. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) 

None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustees or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the names of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting is given; 
also that the two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and bélief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than ‘that of a bona 
fide owner; and his affiant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him, 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, through 
the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during 
the twelve months preceding the date shown above is 
(This information is required from daily publica- 


tions only.) 
C. G. Morgan, Business Manager 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 11th day 
of October 1943. 
(Seal.) 


4616 N. Clark St., Chicago 
Euclid Ave., Oak 


1000 Woodbine, Oak Park, Ill. 
Morgan, 4616 N. Clark St., Chicago 40, 


900 N. 


James B. Morgan 
(My commission expires August 16, 1946) 
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USING THE PROJECT MATERIAL 


If this feature proves helpful to 
you, please let us hear from you. 
—Editor 


Notice the triptych on page 10. If 
you care to have a religious scene de- 
picted in a triptych, it will make a lovely 


gift for the children to take to their’ 


parents. The most attractive triptychs 
are those which have wooden back- 
grounds. 


% 

The animals shown on page 15 may be 
used in dioramas, Christmas cards, 
posters, and so on. We have kept the 
outlines simple so that they may be used 
in other ways if the children do not 
wish to put them in the Nature Note- 
books. 

+ 


The Christmas cards shown on page 
23 and on page 36 are purposely merely 
suggestive. We believe that the children 
will take more pride in their creations if 
they are creations, not merely copies of 
patterns. This will take a little more 
time on the part of the teacher, but we 
believe that the ideas presented on these 
two pages will give ample stimulation. 


Every child wants to make something 
to give his family and friends, Pages 10, 
24, 25, 26, 29, 30, 34, and 35 supply 
a wealth of ideas which may be adapted 
by the child. If a collection of available 
materials for this craft work is made 
before a decision as to what is going to 
be done, both children and teacher will 
be less subject to disappointments. The 
theme this year should be using what we 
have to make attractive gifts. 

& 

The series, “Democracy at Work in 
the Classroom,” continues this month 
with a diorama which will symbolize 
freedom of worship—particularly apro- 
pos at Christmas. A wise teacher will 
give the children an opportunity to con- 
struct dioramas showing how they be- 
lieve Christmas to be symbolized in free- 
dom of worship. The drawings on page 
27 could not include all the possibilities. 

* 

Again for the primary grades we 
have a poster story (page 38). After the 
children hear the story, they may design 
their own poster to illustrate it or they 
may use the suggested figures to make 
their poster, 


| 
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Ready to Use - Master Copies 
en ROlCIV.N 15 me 1@)01 421010). 4 


New Low Cost 3-in-1 Editions 
(Reading, English, 
and Arithmetic) 

All three Basic Subjects 
combined in one Giant 
Book. Nearly 100 full page 
units of eifective Work- 
book exercises, usable 
with any text or program 


for your particular grade. 


. V, bd 
; (All Grades 1 thru 6) 


Order These Workbooks To-day! 


Complete with full directions and free 
teachers keys. Price only $1.75 per grade. 
In ordering specify grade. 


NEW LOW COST OUTLINE MAPS 


[“wecrocaarn | Order Today! Post Paid 
HECTOCRAPH 
OUTLINE 


only 50c 
<.eU i 





371 WORKBOOK .: 
GRADE TWO | 


LZ) fadin 








Set of 16 maps consistirg 
of United States, Groups 
of States, North, South, 
and Central America, Mex- 
ico, Alaska, Canada, Asia, 
Europe, Australia, Africa. 








Size 7x10 inches. re 


Send for Complete Catalogue 


Ha yes School Publishing @o 
Wilkinsburg, Pa. 




















THESE FASCINATING INFORMATIVE BOOKLETS 











~ 


Nothing else like them on the market! Unique, profusely illustrated in 
colors—they tell fundamental facts about everyday subjects in an 








LIGH SE 


— eS 





intensely interesting way. 

Many teachers find these books valuable to use as source material, 
as they contain facts that grip and fire the imagination of their pupils 
in a way that they will never forget. 

The text has been written by leading educators, including Earl M. Oren, 
William Markowitz, Egbert G. Jacobson, Margaret Ford Allen and others. 
The type is large, clear and easy to read and the illustrations mag- 
nificently done by well-known artists, including Henry Harringer, 
Lawson Swanson, Dale Nichols and others. 


EDUCATIONAL . . COLORFUL .. 
AUTHORITATIVE . . FASCINATING 


12 booklets in the complete series, as follows: 


THE EARTH OUR BODIES AIRPLANES 

SOUND PLANETS THE STORY OF THE MAYA 
MAGNETS RAILROADS MERRIE ENGLAND 

LIGHT COMMUNICATION DANCES OF MERRIE ENGLAND 












PRICE—10e EACH, 12 FOR $1.00 
Special Prices In Quantity Lots 
25 of any one........ $2.00 300 of any one....... $16.50 
S50 of any one........ 3.50 
100 of any one........ 6.00 500 of any one....... 25.00 
200 of any one........ 11.50 1000 of any one....... 45.00 
PR eOKbre: HANDY ORDER couron————— 7 
| COLORTEXT PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
646 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago ti, III. | 
1 enclose ................. Please send me postpaid the following beoks in the Library of 
Basic Knowledge, prices as quoted in Junior Arts and Activities Magazine. | 
eee THE EARTH pa Nee RAILROADS 
SOUND itis ...COM MUNICATION | 
| " MAGNETS AIRPLANES 
| seen hI GHT ..THE STORY OF THE MAYA | 
cme OUR BODIES MERRIE ENGLAND 
| vwee-PLANETS DANCES OF MERRIE ENGLAND | 
| Pe casehtecscnchacranscannhariesadcnomanetakaapsentenssisiin soesinabtietsciie | 
| Address ieee 





| City and State....... — osahaiesalcseaadamsameamamedbiaeeabiiaa 


sii sles ea ia see soln ile sass dea. adap a 
3 
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SZ rom the Editor’ Dosh —. 


This year “Merry Christmas” carelessly 
called over the frosty winter night: has a 
hollow ring to it. Too many of us are not only 
deeply troubled and concerned but saddened 
as the war has become an intensely personal 
thing. All the same we have just cause to wish 
one and all a ‘Merry Christmas’’—a subdued 
and reverent Christmas, but amerry one. As we 
learn more and more about our successes 
and failures in the war, of the humane and 
Christian principles which our military lead- 
ers are endeavoring to live up to, we in the 
profession of education have a real cause to 
be thankful and merry. Teachers had a large 
share in shaping the ideals of men upon 
whom now not only the success of the war and 
hence of our civilization depends but the lives and safety of countless other men 
and women who once were pupils of you or teachers very much like you. 


It is a sublime tribute to the personal abilities and integrity of teachers, par- 
ticularly those in the elementary grades where right character is so largely formed, 
that the principles of Christianity, humanity, and democracy are the guiding lights 
of our leaders. But teachers, ever known as a hard-working and conscientious 
group, know that their work has not stopped. A new generation of boys and 
girls whose problems are much more difficult of solution than those who now take 
their places in the ranks of active citizens must also learn the lessons of democracy. 
And after them a new group. And after that another. Year after year as long as 
democracy survives. 


If teachers are inclined at this season of the year to be ai little retrospective 
(and who is not when the holly wreaths are hung and trees are being trimmed?), 
they may reflect with pride in their achievements. It is they who have taught the 
spirit of good will without which there can be no peace. 


So, all of ys at Junior Arts and Activities, who hope in some small way to share 
your burdens and enjoy your triumphs, wish earnestly for the day when there will 
be ‘peace on earth to men of good will.’’ We wish for you the joy of knowing that 
one day soon your loved ones will return home and perhaps next year at this time 
we can really wish you a ‘Merry Christmas,” with lights that are glowing with 
praise and thanksgiving all over the world, Merry Christmas, everyone. 
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The bells ring out in happy chime, 


For ’tis the blessed Christmas time; 
And stars above are twinkling bright, 
All shining as they shone that night 
So long ago, when angels sang 

And all the bells of heaven rang! 
They sang to tell of peace on earth, 
To tell the world of Jesus’ birth, 

Who came to earth, a little child, 
While heavenly hosts looked down and smiled. 
Oh, fil our hearts with Jesus’ love, 
That we, like angels up above, 

May sing, His glory to proclaim, 
And bless and praise His holy name. 
Help us remember, as we pray, 


His coming made our Christmas Day! 


—Lena B. Ellingwood 
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ICELAND 


LAND OF ICE AND FIRE 


A UNIT FOR THE INTERMEDIATE 
AND UPPER GRADES 


& 
by 
ANN OBERHAUSER 


INTRODUCTION 

There is an increased interest in Ice- 
land these days as we hear from soldiers 
stationed on that island or consider the 
possibility of our sailors visiting the 
land from which the Vikings started on 
their quest for islands and continents 
even farther to the west. 

Teachers need not be fearful that time 
spent on this land, until recently con- 
sidered relatively unimportant in world 
economy and affairs, will not be result- 
ful. Although the land is small, there 
are a great many lessons which may be 
learned by such an activity as outlined 
below. 


TEACHER’S OBJECTIVES 

1. To instill a greater love and ap- 
preciation of democracy and the demo- 
cratic ideal 

2. To teach independence and self- 
reliance by showing how the people of 
Iceland have surmounted their own dif- 
ficulties 

3. To show how people may adapt 
themselves to their environment and rise 
above it 

4. To obtain information about a 
little-known land 

5. To correlate geography with so- 
cial studies, citizenship and democracy, 
and current events 


CHILDREN’S OBJECTIVES 
1. To learn about Iceland 
2. To learn about Vikings 
3. To make interesting things 
4. To understand about the land 
and people now visited by many of our 
soldiers 


BEGINNING THE UNIT 

Perhaps some member of the class has 
a relative stationed in Iceland. If so, 
he might bring a letter which his family 
has received to school and read parts of 
it to the class. Pictures of soldiers in 
Iceland might be placed on the bulletin 
boards. 

If the class has been studying democ- 
racy they will probably become familiar 
with Iceland where the “grandmother 
of parliaments” has been in existence 
for over 1,000 years. They may wish 


to know more about this land. 

Stories about Iceland may stimulate 
interest, 

After this, preliminary discussions 
should be held. The class will want to 
know what Iceland looks like, and a 
committee should be appointed to draw 
a large map of Iceland on the black- 
board or on paper placed in a promin- 
ent place. This map should be filled in 
with towns, mountains, and other data 
as the unit proceeds. 

The class should do some beginning 
research and discuss large projects 
which they will complete during the 
unit. If the teacher reads the following 
outline she may be able to make sug- 
gestions for her class to follow in plan- 
ning these activities. 


DEVELOPMENT 


I. The island that is Iceland 
A. Size 
1. About as large as Kentucky 
B. The location 
1. Near Arctic Circle 
2. Between Norway and Greenland 
3. North of the British Isles 
C. The land 
1. How formed 
a. Volcanoes rose out of the sea 
and spread their lava gradually form- 
ing an island. 
b. To this day there are huge 
beds of lava rock on the island. 
2. The mountains 
a. Not high—the most notable is 
Mt. Hekla. 
b. Volcanic—still erupt at times 
3. Glaciers 
a. Huge blankets of ice which 
move slowly from the inland to the 
sea 
b. Cut the rocks scattering boul- 
ders all over the land 
4. The coastline 
a. The only fertile spots 
b. There are deep bays and 
fjords 
5. Geysers 
a. These are natural fountains of 
hot water which are forced up from the 
earth beneath. 


b. They are used by the Ice- 
landers to heat their homes and other 
buildings, to provide swimming pools, 
and to launder clothing. 

6. Waterfalls 

a. These are one of Iceland’s 
greatest sources of natural wealth. 

b. They may be used to make 
electric power. 

D. How the land looks 

1. The center of the island is not 
fit for anyone to live. 

2. However, no matter where one 
goes one can always be near mountains, 
glaciers, waterfalls, and the sea. 

3. Vegetation 

a. Very few trees and these are 
very small—the soil is too thin to sup- 
port them. 

b. Grasses 
heather 

c. Vegetables—potatoes and tur- 


such as hay and 


nips 
4. Animals 

a. Fox—blue and white 

b. Rats and mice 

c. A few polar bears 

d. Reindeers have been imported 
and now range on the island. 

e. Eider ducks 

f. Seals and some walruses and 
whales 

g. Fish — cod, herring, halibut, 
etc. 

5. Minerals—none of any impor- 
tance 
II]. People on Iceland 

A. At first the island was uninhabited. 

B. Sometime before the year 850 
some Celts from Ireland and Scotland 
came to Iceland. 

C. Then it was discovered by the 
Vikings. 

D. Between 870 and 890 people 
from Norway, dissatisfied with their 
rulers at home, made their way to Ice- 
land and settled there. 

E. After them came more Irish. 

F. A last settlement in those early 
days was made by Norwegians. 

G. From Iceland hardy sailors set 
forth for Greenland and, it is said, for 
America. 








H. The government of the early 
peoples 

1. They had a godar or chieftain. 

a. He was not an absolute ruler. 

b. The people could elect a new 


one. 

c. His position could be passed 
on to his children. 

d. There were godars for each 
division of the island. 

2. Finally, this form of government 
became unsatisfactory. 

a. The people congregated on 
the “Plain of the Law” and held a par- 
liament. 

b. This was the first parliament 
held in western Europe. 

c. It was called the Althing. 

d. It was held first in 930 A.D. 

J. However, after many years the 
government declined. 
1. The people came under the rule 
of Norway. 
2. Christianity was established. 
3. Finally the government of Ice- 
land passed to Denmark. 

a. This, at last, was reduced to 
a mere acknowledgment by Iceland of 
the king of Denmark as its sovereign. 

b. The independence of Iceland 
was declared May 17, 1941. 

K. The literature of ancient Iceland 
1. The Icelandic language 

a. Akin to other Scandinavian 
tongues but less touched by outside 
influences 

b. There are no dialects in Ice- 
landic. 


2. Sources of the literature 
a. The “Western Isles”—islands 
surrounding Scotland and Ireland in- 
habited in the early days of Scandinavi- 
an settlers. 
b. Iceland proper 


3. Principal literary works 
a. The Eddas and the Volsunga 
Saga—tales of heroes and adventure in 
the days of the Vikings—also tales of 
the gods of the ancient Norse mythology. 
b. More modern literary compo- 
sitions 
III. Iceland today 
A. Cities 
1. Reykjavik, the capital 
2. Akureyri 
3. Several small towns scattered 
around the coast 
B. What the people do 
1. Fishing 
a. Cod 
b. Herring 
c. Halibut 
2. Recently there has been a great 
increase in fishing. 
a. The fishermen use 
equipment. 


modern 
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b. One interesting method of 
catching fish is to let down a long 
baited line; the fish are attracted to this 
and subsequently caught. 

3. Farming 

a. Cattle raising 

b. Sheep raising 

c. Potatoes 

d. Turnips 


4. Some commerce, handicraft, and 
industry 
5. Intellectual pursuits 
a. Iceland prides itself on its 
men of letters 
C. Manner of living in Iceland 
1. Since there are very few trees 
and none of any size, the people build 
their houses of metal, lava rock, and 
other materials which are at hand, 
2. The geysers are used to provide 
heat and pleasure. 
a. Heating homes and 
buildings 
b. Swimming pools 


3. There are no railroads on Ice- 
land. 


other 


a. Bus travel is used. 
b. Coastal vessels travel around 
the island from village to village. 


c. Sturdy Iceland ponies are 
used. 
4, Education 
a. Elementary education is com- 
pulsory. 


b. In remote districts there are 
traveling schools to provide education. 

c. Iceland has institutions of 
higher learning. 

d. There is a large national li- 
brary and a national theater. 

e. Icelanders are proud of the 
fact that there is little illiteracy on the 
island. 

D. The government 
1. The Althing 

a. Composed of two houses 

b. There are 42 members in the 
Althing. 

c. These are elected by the peo- 
ple. 

2. The premier heads the govern- 
ment 
3. Iceland’s money 

a. The unit is the krona which 
equals 100 aurer (singular, eyrir). 

b. One dollar in our money 
equals almost four kronur. 


CORRELATIONS 
Social Studies 
Discuss democracy in Iceland. With 
an older class, it may be possible to 
outline the conditions under which our 
troops are occupying the island. What 
does the fact that Iceland places a great 
emphasis on_ intellectual’ achievement 
mean in regard to its democracy? 





Why are there no railroads in Ice. 
land? Would communication be im. 
proved if there were railroads? How 
has the use of the aeroplane brought 
Iceland into closer communication with 
the outside world? 

How will the increased use of water 
power and the geysers help Iceland? 


Geography 

Study Iceland’s position with respect 
to the other countries near by. What 
kind of winters does it have? How 
does the Gulf Stream affect the climate? 
(The temperature along the coast rarely 
goes below freezing—indeed, the winters 
are much warmer than those in many 
cities in the United States. During the 
summer the temperature rises somewhat 
but it is never hot.) What about its 
position so near the Arctic Circle? Has 
this anything to do with the length of 
the nights and days? What other coun- 
tries have similar occurrences? 

History 

Discuss the preparations and the trip 
of the people of Iceland when they went 
out and subsequently discovered Green- 
land. If they also discovered the North 
American continent, why was nothing 
done about it? 


Science and Nature Study 
Why do you suppose there are so 
few animals on Iceland? What have 
you learned about volcanoes? What 
causes them? Have the geysers on Ice- 
land anything to do with the fact that 
there are also volcanoes on the island? 


Language (Oral) 

All the discussions which we have 
outlined so far will enable the children 
to improve in poise and in the ability 
to express themselves intelligibly. While 
the teacher will endeavor to direct the 
discussions into fruitful channels she 
should not lose sight of the fact that, 
almost as important as the subject con- 
tent itself, the children’s increased abil- 
ity to speak with poise and confidence 
should not be overlooked. 

Additional oral language suggestions: 
round-table discussions, playlets, and 
assembly programs based on life in Ice- 
land, and so on. 


Language (Written) 

Write stories and descriptions for a 
notebook. Write original poetry about 
the early settlers of Iceland. Write 
sketches and assembly programs. 

Spelling 

In the course of the unit—in map 
study especially—the class will note 
variations of the regular English alpha- 
bet in Icelandic words—names of places 
and so on. This will give the teacher 


(Continued on page 47) 
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Viking on iceland 




















Vikings arrive 
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A TRIPTYCH 


Although we usually associate triptychs 
with religious subjects, the color and romance 
of ancient Iceland (particularly the founding 
of the first parliament as shown in the 
illustration above) are excellent for such 
representations. 


The triptychs may be made of wood, cut as 
shown at the right, or of cardboard. In either 
case, the illustrations may be pasted onto the 
background after they have been sketched 
and colored on paper. 


The decoration shown at the top of the 
central panel may, in the case of wood, be 
burned or carved. However, designs may be 
painted if wood or cardboard is used. The 
back of the two side panels which will show 
when the triptych is folded should be dec- 
orated in a similar manner. 


At the top and at the bottom left we have 
shown additional designs for use in triptychs. 




















Tne two side panels may have 
either designs or pictures 
on them 


Back piece 


2 side pieces 
Together these 2 
Sides Should be the 
Same size as the 
back , minus the 
arched top 


Fasten the 3 parts 
together in back 
with tape 


Holes may be cut 
in the pleces for 
hanging flat on 
awall 


The Triptych may 
Stand up aS Shown 
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NOTEBOOK 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


Here are some suggestions for use in an Iceland note 
book. Because the class may experience some Mifficulty 
in getting as many pictures as desirable (from magazines, 
newspapers, and the like, there is an excellent opportunity 
for developing notebooks which will be truly representative 
of the children’s abilities and initiative. 

They may use pictures in books and encyclopaedias as 
models and sketch their own representations for the note- 
books. By using crayons and water colors the children 
can make truly attractive notebooks even though the 
drawings may not be as graphic as would oiberwise be 


the case. 
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NOTEBOOK COVER 


The notebook cover suggested here 
shows a girl of Iceland in the national 
costume of that country. The cover may 
be made especially interesting if the 
pieces for it are cut from construction or 
other paper and pasted into place. 
Crayons may be used to give the char- 
acteristic design. The lettering and panel 
decorations may, in contrast, be done 
with black ink. 


Viking designs also make appropriate 
covers for the Iceland notebook. 


bodice 


Cloth, crayon, and paper 
are used for decoration 
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PADDY’S CHRISTMAS 


CHARACTERS: Uncle Bear, Auntie 
Bear, Mommie Bear, Daddy Bear, Pad- 
dy, 3 Bear Cousins, and a chorus (as 
many as desired) of bears of all sizes 
—uncles, aunts and cousins to Paddy. 

TIME and PLACE: Winter in the 
mountains. 

SCENE: An outdoor winter scene. 
At the right of the stage should be a 
good-sized cave with an opening large 
enough for the tallest bears to walk 
through in a stooping position. This 
opening must lead off stage, but must 
give the effect of the bears entering it 
and staying there. Trees, either real 
or artificial, set here and there, add to 
the outdoor effect. 

MUSIC: The opening and closing 
chorus sung by the entire cast are words 
set to the music of “The Big Brown 
Bear” by Mana-Zucea published by G. 
Schirmer, Inc. 

COSTUMES: Patterns of a cat suit, 
with few changes, make realistic bear 
costumes, Paper muslin of various 
shades of brown is satisfactory mate- 
rial. A short, stubby tail and ears 
larger than those for cats are effective. 

DANCES: A simple; lumbering op- 
ening dance step in a large circle, timed 
to “The Big Brown Bears” with ex- 
aggerated jumps adds to the fun of the 
play. In Paddy’s cousins’ dance, high- 
stepping, frisky bears of Paddy’s size 
dance to “Jingle Bells.” 


(Bears in semi-circles—small ones in 
front—stomp forward in 8 counts to 
the introduction to “The Big Brown 
Bear” and sing.) 

We are a group of nice brown bears, (sung by 
cubs.) 

And gruff old bears are we, (big bears) 

We bask content within our lair 

And sleep and sleep till summer's here. 

And all we say is “woof” 

Ah me! And all we say is “woof.” 


We big brown bears just hug our lairs, 

And blink our twinkling eyes, 

We ne'er as much as move a hair, 

Just doze and doze and have no cares, 

But sometimes we say “woof” 

Ah yes! 
(The bears immediately form into a 

circle for the dance. At the end of the 

dance, they scatter about in various 


And sometimes we say “woof.” 


directions, shivering, yawning, and 
stretching. ) 

UNCLE BEAR (comes to center 
front, yawning and _ stretching his 


arms): Ho-hum! I’m tired and cold 
after that long, long climb up the moun- 
tain side. 

Ist COUSIN 


BEAR (holding her 


A CHRISTMAS PLAY IN ONE ACT 


7 
by 
MARJORIE M. PALMER 


(Adapted. from the story by 
Helen Monsell, used with permission of 
the author and Alfred A. Knoff Co., 

publishers of Paddy’s Christmas) 


® 


sides and joining her Uncle Bear): | 
have eaten so much that my sides are 
about to burst. 
2nd COUSIN BEAR (consolingly) : 
Don’t worry about that, Cousin Bear. 
You will need that food to live on 
through this long cold winter. (Flings 
arms about herself, shivers vigorously.) 
3rd COUSIN BEAR (walks over in- 
quisitively to the cave): 
at last at the cave! 
AUNTIE BEAR (runs excitedly to 
the cave, peers in the spening): Oh, 
doesn’t it look cozy and warm? 
MOMMIE BEAR (rumbles over to 
the cave, looks about for Paddy, who 
appears to be lost—all Bears look about 
very much concerned for Paddy's wel- 
fare): Paddy! Paddy! Come Paddy! 
(Paddy appears suddenly from behind 
a bush. Bears all sigh with relief.) 
Come Paddy, here is a nice, warm cave 


Here we are 


waiting for us. Jack Frost can never 
find us here. 

DADDY BEAR (stations himself at 
the mouth of the cave and helps all 
bears, yawning, stretching, etc., into the 
cave as he calls): Come Mommie Bear. 
get in Uncle Bear, come Auntie Bear. 
and now all you cousin bears, come on. 
come on—into this nice blue-black cave 
for the winter. 

(Daddy Bear follows the last bear in 
—all except Paddy, who has managed 
to escape notice.) 

PADDY (very much disgusted with 

her sleepy relatives}: 1 cannot sleep 
like my Daddy Bear, my Mommie Bear, 
my Uncle and Aunt Bear. I’m not tired 
—I’m too full of spirits. (Cartwheels 
across the stage and finds herself look- 
ing down a steep mountain. Turns to 
front with a nod of her head.) 1 think 
I'll just fall down that mountain and 
see what I can see! 

(Paddy exits.) 

OFF-STAGE VOICE (a strong. dra- 
matic voice speaking through a micro- 
phone is desired here): So Paddy, with 
no one to watch her, slipped and tum- 
bled, tumbled and slipped down the 


mountainside until she almost rolled 
into a little log cabin standing where 
the mountain ended and the valley be- 
gan. But—here she is back again. 

PADDY (rushes to center front 
panting and says excitedly): Oh what 
fun! What excitement! I knew as soon 
as I saw that log cabin that there must 
be human beings about. I remembered 
that Daddy Bear has always said hu- 
man beings are not friends to bears. 
But I just had to see what was going 
on, so-o-o I hid in the bushes and 
watched those humans. I saw, I felt, and 
I smelled, and now I just must find out 
—what is this thing called—Christmas! 
I know! (looking at the cave) I'll wake 
them all up. Some one of them surely 
can tell me. 

(Paddy approaches the opening of 
the cave and excitedly summons her 
adult bear relatives to come out.) 

P.: Mommie Bear, Daddy Bear, Aun- 
tie and Uncle Bear, wake up, come out, 
come out! 

(Reluctantly the 
yawning and stretching, and after am- 
bling across the stage, they can stand 
no longer and fall to the floor with their 
eyes closed. Paddy tickles them, pulls 
their ears and legs. As she does this 
each rises half way to a sitting post- 
tion, but limply flops to the floor again 
as soon as Paddy leaves. Paddy in des- 
peration decides to jump on them—in 


bears come out, 


stride position. This finally brings the 
bears to their feet, even though they 
still look very sleepy.) 

P.: Oh, good Daddy Bear, tell me, 
please, what is — Christmas? All I 
know is that it’s pretty, it’s lots of fun, 
and it makes you feel good from the 
inside out. 

D.B. (stifling a yawn): Oh, I don’t 
know, Paddy. I’m too sleepy. 

(Paddy goes from one to another, 
arms outstretched, a pleading expres- 
sion on her face.) 

M.B.: I never heard of Christmas, 
Paddy. Do let me nap! 

U.B.: Oh, Paddy, sit still for five 
minutes, can’t you? 

A.B.: Stop pestering, Paddy. Ho- 
hum (with a big stretch) Pm so tired— 
so—ti-r-e-d4— 

(Paddy flips her head in determina- 
tion. Suddenly she decides to threaten 
them. They soon become very much 
awake.) 

P.: I’ve got to find out what Christ- 
mas is because I want one so badly. 
If you don’t tell me, Tl go back down 
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and ask the human beings themselves, 
and you know what they do when they 
catch bouncing bear cubs! They'll take 
me, and keep me, and teach me how to 
dance! 


U.B. (very much awake by now at 
Paddy’s threatening words hastens for- 
ward): We never can allow that to 
happen. I'll go down and find out what 
Christmas is and bring one back to 
you, Paddy. 

(Other bears amble back into the 
cave while Paddy sits at the entrance 
waiting for Uncle’s return.) 

OFF-STAGE VOICE: So _ Uncle 
Bear lumbered down the mountainside 
to the little log cabin where the moun- 
tain ended and the valley began and 
he listened, and he watched, and he 
smelled, and he felt. 
back to Paddy. 

(Uncle Bear stumblingly enters, 
weighed. down with streamers of run- 
ing cedar, holly and mistletoe. ) 

U.B.: Hi-ho, Paddy. Now I can tell 
you all about Christmas. It is holly and 
mistletoe and running cedar and things 
like that. You take them and decorate 
and sing songs and that is Christmas. 

(Paddy joyfully takes the holly, run- 
ning cedar, and mistletoe from Uncle 
Bear and gaily proceeds to decorate 
the cave as Uncle Bear ambles back into 
the cave.) 


P.: Oh, thank you, kind Uncle Bear, 
now I will be happy, I know. Here is 
mistletoe and here is holly—and, oh 
yes, of course, now to put up the run- 
ning cedar. (Paddy stands back in ad- 
miration to survey her work.) Oh, how 
beautiful! And now — to dance and 
sing! I think I'll call out my cousin 
bears to help me celebrate. 

(Paddy and. 6 or 8 bears of similar 
size dance to “Jingle Bells.” At the 
close of the dance Paddy very slowly 
changes from a gay, happy mood to a 
sad, questioning one. Haltingly she 
walks to the cave entrance and this 


Then he came 


time drags out sympathetic Auntie 
Bear.) 

P.: Dear Auntie Bear, this isn’t 
Christmas! Uncle Bear was wrong! 


There is something more to it, because 
when human beings have it, it’s pretty, 
and it’s loads of fun, and it makes you 
feel good from the inside out. The mis- 
tletoe and holly are pretty—but that’s 
all. What is Christmas? 

A.B. (patting Paddy comfortingly) : 
Poor Paddy! You poor dear, I shall go 
down and try to find out what Christ- 
mas is. You rest right here and I'll be 
back in no time. 

(Auntie Bear exits.) 
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OFF-STAGE VOICE: So Auntie Bear 
rambled down the mountainside to the 
little log cabin where the mountain 
ended and the valley began, and she 
listened, and she watched, and she 
smelled, and she felt. 


back. 


Then she came 


A.B.: (enters excitedly, laden with 
gifts which big-eyed Paddy happily ac- 
cepts): Good luck, Paddy! 
you what Christmas is, It’s getting 
presents! You get toys and good things 
to eat, and play, and have a good time, 
and that is Christmas. Here, I brought 
you some presents on my way back. 
Here is a log full of honey. These big 
crinkly pine cones are to play ball with 
and, Paddy, this beautiful blue ribbon is 


to tie around your fur collar. 


P. (gratefully): Oh, thank you, kind 
Auntie Bear, now I know I shall be 
happy. You go back into the cave 
now to sleep with the others. 

(Paddy hesitatingly gives a little lick 
to the log of honey, then a bigger lick, 
then a still bigger lick—each time mak- 
ing bear-like sounds of happiness. Anx- 
ious to try the other presents, she sets 
the log down, examines the pine cones, 
shakes one close to her ear, slowly 
throws it into the air — repeats this 
throwing several times, gurgling bear- 
sounds. Then she tries the ribbon. She 
ties it around her neck and delightedly 
dances about the stage. Slower and 
slower her steps become—and finally 
stop, her arms fall to her sides, her 
head droops, and sadly she again walks 
to the cave. This time she drags out 
kind, understanding Mommie Bear.) 

P. (pleadingly): Oh, good Mommie 
Bear, this can’t be Christmas! Auntie 
Bear was all wrong. There is some- 
thing more, because when human be- 
ings have it, it’s pretty and it’s loads 
of fun, and it makes you feel good from 
the inside out. These presents are 
pretty and they are loads of fun, but 
that is all. What is Christmas, Mommie 
dear? 

M.B. (putting her arms about Pad- 
dy and hugging her): My dear little 
Paddy, it hurts me to see my little 
bear cub so unhappy. / shall try to 
find out for you just what a Christmas 
is. 

(Mommie Bear exits down the moun- 
tainside, while Paddy skeptically waits 
for her at the cave.) 

OFF-STAGE VOICE: Then Mommie 
Bear, who understood Paddy better 
than the others, scrunched off down the 
mountainside to the little log cabin 
where the mountain ended and the val- 
ley began, and she listened, and she 


I can tell 


watched, and she smelled, and she felt. 
Then she came back to Paddy. 

(Mommie Bear leads Paddy slowly to 
Jront-stage, where Paddy drops to her 
knees and looks up adoringly at Mom- 
mie Bear.) 

M.B. (in a hushed voice, an expres- 
sion of beauty on her face) : Christmas, 
my precious little bear cub, is more 
than mistletoe and holly. It is more 
than presents, too. (profound voice) 
It is giving something to others and 
making them happy as well as yourself. 

P. (rises slowly as a triumphant ex- 
pression spreads over her face) Mom. 
mie darling, I think you are right. 
Something inside me tells me that at 
last I know what Christmas is! 

(Mommie, contentedly nodding her 
head, returns to cave as Paddy somer- 
saults down the mountain.) 

OFF-STAGE VOICE: So Paddy went 
back into the woods and she looked and 
she searched, and she searched and she 
looked. But here she is back. See what 
she found. 

(Paddy, carrying gifts in her arms, 
runs to the cave and calls all the bears 
out. As she presents each adult bear 
with a gift, their eyes open wide with 
surprise and joy as they examine the 
gifts.) 

P.: Mommie Bear, Daddy Bear, Un- 
cle and Aunt Bear, all you cousin bears, 
come out! Come out! Here Daddy 
Bear, is a good strong stick to use 
when you climb around the mountains! 
And Uncle Bear, I hunted and hunted 
for the pawful of nuts for you. Auntie 
Bear, these bright red feathers which 
the cardinal dropped are for you. And, 
Mommie dear, here is a bunch of stiff 
grasses which I tied together for a 
broom. Now you can sweep out the 
cave. 

(Paddy, bubbling over with joy, pro- 
ceeds to do acrobatic stunts all over 
the stage. Catching her enthusiasm the 
other bears follow suit, pausing for 
big bear hugs, until Paddy calls out.) 

P.: Merry Christmas, everyone, Mer- 
ry Christmas! Now I know what it is, 
for it is pretty, and oh-oh-oh it’s loads 
of fun, and it makes me feel good from 
the inside cut. 

(All bears form a semi-circle as at 
the opening of the play and sing.) 

BEARS: At last we know what Christ- 
mas is 
And happy are we now. 

It’s pretty and it’s loads of fun, 
Our Paddy dear has shown us how. 
We happy bears say (call out) 

Merry Christmas! 
Oh, yes, we happy bears say Merry 
Christmas! 
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Christmas and reindeer are very closely associated. There was a time 
when most of the people of Europe depended upon the reindeer for food 
and clothing. At the present time reindeer are to be found in the northern 
part of Norway. Sweden. and Finland. in Iceland, and Alaska. They were 
imported to Alaska and have grown large in numbers. The picture 
shown here is that of a reindeer which is not yet full grown. 





The donkey or the ass which, with the ox. plays 
aprominent role in representations of the Christmas 
scene is a member of the horse family. This family 
has many members including the African zebra. 


As you can see from the picture, the donkey has 
a shorter tail and longer ears than a horse. He is 
also smaller than most breeds of horses. 


In some countries the donkey is much used. This 
is particularly true in mountainous countries such 
as Mexico where a type of this animal is known as 
a”burro.” Asa matter of fact this animal played an 
important part in the development of our western 
states because it was used by miners and pros- 
pectors to transport their belongings up the narrow, 
dangerous mountain trails. 


The donkey or ass has another characteristic 
which is unusual. That is his stubbornness. Whereas 
a horse, when trained, obeys the commands of his 
master, a donkey is inclined not to do so. If the 
class has heard “On the Trail” from “The Grand 
Canyon” suite by Ferde Grofe they will be ac- 
quainted with a musical picture of a donkey's 
stubbornness. 


Christmas 


Chnimals 





On the first Christmas morning, sheep 
played their part in the celebration. The 
shepherds who were watching their sheep 
were engaged in one of the oldest occupa- 
tions of mankind. Because sheep provided 
men with clothing and food and because 
they could graze on meager grasslands, 
they were raised on the semiarid lands of 
Palestine. 


The ox has been used as a beast of 
burden down through the years. It was so 
also on the first Christmas when, tradition 
says, the ox was present at Bethlehem. 


Oxen are closely related to cattle and to 
buffalo and bison. They are strong. One 
of their principal duties in olden times was 
to pull the plow as it prepared fields for 
seed. In countries not so highly mechanized 
as our own, the ox is still used for this 
purpose. 











UNITED FOR 
VICTORY 


® 


by 


NETTA DRESSER 
Demonstration and Consultant Teacher 
Detroit, Michigan 


At Christmastime, particularly, our 
thoughts and emotions turn to that fam- 
iliar phrase, “peace on earth, good will 
towards men.” This year more than 
ever our prayers for the granting of 
this great desire resound from all cor- 
ners of the earth. Our lips form expres- 
sions that come from the innermost 
channels of our souls. All of us cherish 
the greatest gifts mankind can hope to 
possess—the Four Freedoms. 

At this time educators will find excel- 
lent opportunity to help in the nation’s 
greatest objective. Teachers give the 
utmost stimulation to children regard- 
less of the age or grade to aid in this 
principal fight for the Freedoms. Class- 
room leaders are examples and their 
words are wisdom to the boys and girls 
they teach. The pupils through teach- 
ers’ enthusiasm will realize that to win, 
ALL must put forth every ounce of 
energy. 
old. 

Money is essential to supply our 
armed forces with materials which they 
need to put out the fire of war and 
destroy the offenders of civilization. 

Christmastime is the time when 
thoughts turn to gifts, This year let 
gifts do double duty; let them be pro- 
moters of peace as well as tokens of love. 
War Savings Stamps and Bonds should 
be the offerings. All of us should use our 
efforts and powers to arouse the chil- 
dren who, in turn, will stir to action 
their parents, friends, and relatives to 
invest more and more for Victory. Chil- 
dren, when given a complete under- 
standing of a great purpose, can and 
will become the greatest helpers. We 
should, therefore, extend this privilege 
to our future generation and permit 
them to realize what great soldiers they 
can be and how important they are on 
the home front! 


No one is too young nor too 


Following are some suggestions | 
have used most successfully for my par- 
ticular classes as well as for the entire 
school building. They may be varied 
according to grade and school system. 
The classifications are under three ma- 


jor headings. 
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AUDITORY 

1. Oral English discussions about 
the topics of the day are related to our 
vital part in the war effort. What can 
each one do and what is he doing to 
help raise the necessary money? (When- 
ever and wherever possible keep alive 
and before children our part on the 
home front.) 

2. Presentation of original radio 
skits built around authentic incidents 
showing how the purchase of War Sav- 
ing Stamps and Bonds helps bring Vic- 
tory. (“Three Men on a Raft,” “Wake 
Island,” etc.) These presentations are 
prepared by a chairman and committee 
who are responsible for the data, script, 
sound effects, etc. Each week there is 
a new group who work out their con- 
tribution during spare moments, at 
home, etc., in a spontaneous way with 
very few meetings. These may be pre- 
sented to groups of children in the 
auditorium or in classrooms. (All fine 
points of democratic working together 
are very much in evidence due to this 
type of work.) The groups set them- 
selves up two months in advance in 
order to be on the lookout during lei- 
sure time for information pertaining 
to their ideas. 

3. Debates stressing points em- 
phasizing the necessity to increase the 
purchase of War Savings Stamps and 
Bonds. 

4. Original poetry created around 
War Savings Stamps and Bonds. 

5. Original poetry set to favorite 
tunes or original music and then sung 
by the class led by the child who com- 
posed them. 

6. Listening to radio programs that 
fit into this program. 


CONCRETE 

1. Arithmetic: Weekly figuring dur- 
ing arithmetic period of what materials 
the purchases in War Savings Stamps 
and Bonds bought for Victory. We all 
must admit that, generally speaking, our 
arithmetic needs more concrete problems 
to teach the children the why and where- 
for of the fundamentals. Here is an 
opportunity that will not only stimulate 


It is important to note that this 
material has been used successfully in 
one of the largest school systems of the 
country, yet it may be ohaed by all 
schools — even the one-room rural 
schools. Mrs. Dresser's wide experience 
in teaching children the elements of 
citizenship and democratic living make 
her admirably equipped to write sug- 
gestive material.—Editor. 


increased buying for the armed forces 
but will illustrate the real 
arithmetic. 

For example: How much did our 
class buy this week? What are the 
possible purchases? How many ban- 
dages, guns? How far did we carry a 
destroyer with the amount of fuel we 
bought, etc.? 

In the upper grades where percent- 
age, interest, and decimals are taught 
this all fits in beautifully. In the lower 
grades there are illustrations equally 
good, Price lists of war materials may 
be obtained from the War Department, 
Washington, D.C. 

2. Written English on outstanding 
facts in the War effort, poetry, letter 
writing to men and women in service. 
This incidentally and effectively inte- 
grates what the pupils are doing for 
peace (more stimulation ). 


‘VISUAL 

One of the best ways to present out- 
comes to all ages is to appeal to the 
eye. The picture can easily be grasped 
immediately and a feeling to do more 
is the result. 

1. A “Victory” chart for the entire 
school building carrying names of all 
purchasers and hung where easily 
seen. The teacher should explain that 
this is not a contest (to take care of 
those who cannot buy as much) but a 
chart to show who the helpers are. | 
used the colors of our flag as a back- 
ground, The chart was divided into the 
rooms by numbers. More may be added 
as time and need arises. A star was 
placed after the child’s name to indicate 
the amount of the bond: blue star, $25; 
red, $50; silver, $100; gold, $1,000. 
Each month a survey was taken and ad- 
ditional names or stars were placed on 
the chart. This achieved most gratify- 
ing results. The kindergarten as well 
as the eighth grade showed extreme in- 
terest throughout the year. 

2. “Victory” stairs—a weekly chart 
showing the classroom that reached the 
highest step and the others who came 
next. This was also hung in the main 


usage of 


(Continued on page 47) 
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NUMBER SEATWORK 


HELEN KITCHELL EVANS 
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Six little sleds are on the hill 
Four are down below 
How many sleds are there, 
Tell me,do you know ? 

















Three Santas are very thin —  wu...--.- 
Five Santas are quite fat — ~..---- 
Count up all the Santas, annem 
How many, Santas is that? —_..----. 





Four Christmas trees are Cedar) -..2-.- 
Four are another kind 

How many Christmas trees, 
Altogether do you find ? 


Four candy Canes on the ta ble 


aoe - Three on the Christmas tree 
Add all the Candy canes, 


How many do you see 2 
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SPELLING BOOK | 





While the preoccupation with prep- 
arations for Christmas may preclude the 
learning of many new words during the 
Christmas season, a spelling book is 
most apropos. The spelling lessons of 
previous weeks may be collected into 
a booklet on which a Christmas cover 
is placed. Children may take this book 
home just before Christmas. 


At the top of this page we have shown 
illustrations of how the designs given on 
this page may be used. Colored papers 
or crayons or tempera colors will pro- 
duce equally effective covers. 


Although we have, for convenience 
sake, shown books of one shape, teach- 
ers should not neglect the use of designs 
if their pupils have used papers whose 
dimensions are not identical in shape 
with those shown above. 
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CHRISTMAS 
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TRIMMING THE CHRISTMAS TREE 

We trimmed our Christmas tree last 
night 

And certainly had fun! 

Mom and Dad and Sue and | 

All worked till it was done. 


Daddy put the lights around, 
Some red, and green, and blue; 
Susan hung the candy canes, 
And I helped eat a few. 


Mom took out the breakables 
And hung them on with care. 
Then all of us helped decorate 
The tree with angel hair. 


We trimmed our Christmas tree last 
night 
And certainly had fun! 
And now I wish you’d come and see 
How nice it looks all done! 
—Vivian G. Gouled 


DECEMBER SNOW 
December snow is beautiful 
It fills the world with joy and cheer; 
Makes Christmas cards of window panes, 
To say that Christmastime is here. 
—Laura Emily Mau 


CHRISTMAS 
(Acrostic) 
Carols now are in the air, 
Holly berries everywhere; 
Ringing are the Christmas bells, 
In each note a gladness swells. 
Shining lights are twinkling bright, 
Trees hold visions of delight. 
Merry greetings now we call, 
And we're wishing joy to all! 
Snowflakes through the crisp air fall. 
Christmas, Merry Christmas! 
—Lena B. Ellingwood 
THE CHRISTMAS SHOPPER 
(A recitation for a small child. The 
child holds several packages.) 
I’ve been doing Christmas shopping 
I’ve gifts for the family; 
Here inside of this small bundle 
Is a tie for daddy, see. (He holds up a 
bright red tie.) 





Here’s a package for my brother 

I think he’ll like these gloves. (He holds 
up work gloves.) 

I heard him say he wanted some, 

My, I hope he does. 


Here’s a handkerchief for mother; 

She wanted the big kind, 

So I bought this one for her 

It’s the biggest I could find. (He holds 
up a red bandana.) 


Useful presents I have bought 
For the entire family; 
I’m a practical Christmas shopper, 
At least, I’ve tried to be. 
—Helen K. Evans 
EVERGREEN TREES 
God must have loved the evergreens the 
very best of all, 
For in winter or in summer, the spring- 
time or the fall, 
They keep their leafy greenness, car- 
essed by every breeze, 
God surely loves the evergreens the 
best of all the trees. 


And when their boughs at Christmastide, 
enchant us with their light, 

They tell the sacred story of the Christ 
that Holy Night. 

We see their branches constant green 
and pointing to the skies, 

As hearts are lifted upward and on 
love’s wings arise. 

—Polly Perkins 





SANTA CLAUS 
Santa Claus’ heart is big 
As the whole world, I guess. 
That’s why he can distribute so 
Much joy and happiness. 


He loves all people in the world, 
The children most of all, 

And never forgets anyone 
Whether great or small. 


With his reindeer and his sleigh 
He travels the world around 
And everywhere at Christmastime 
Can Santa Claus be found. 


To say a “Merry Christmas” and 
To bring his gifts of cheer, 
That fill the world with joy enough 
To last for the whole year. 
—Laura Emily Mau 

















CHRISTMAS IN AMERICA 


A MODERN CHRISTMAS PLAY 
IN FIVE EPISODES 


® 


by 
LOUISE B. W. WOEPPEL 
Supervisor of Music, Ralston, Nebraske 


PRODUCTION NOTES 

The play might open with an over- 
ture by a primary rhythm band, playing 
“The Skaters” or some secular Christmas 
song. To facilitate scene shifting, the 
person in charge should have a list 
and place chart of the props required 
for each scene. The accompanist should 
have a list of the songs and their loca- 
tion to avoid confusion. 

The Czech boy might be an emigré 
from some other occupied country, if 
preferred. If he speaks with an accent, 
so much the better. The names of the 
two boys, as well as those of the other 
children should be substituted for the 
numbers and phrases to add interest. 
Blanks in the script indicate the use of 
a name. If possible, select performers 
of the suggested age and size. 

CHARACTERS: An American boy, 
about 13, dressed in school clothes—he 
looks happy and carefree; a refugee 
boy from Czechoslovakia in poorer 
clothing — harassed and timid; eight 
boys from 10 to 13 for Episode One; 
mother, aunt, and 6 children for Epi- 
sode Two; mother, father, child, carol 
leader for Episode Three; mother, aunt, 
girl, 2 boys, 2 kindergarten girls and 
2 kindergarten boys for Episode Four; 
narrator for Episode Five; choruses and 
choir, age groups indicated in the 
episodes. 


PROLOGUE 


(At the beginning, the American boy 
catches up with the refugee boy, who is stand- 
ing at the righthand side of the stage, below 
the stage or in front of the curtain. These 
boys never appear on the stage proper. The 
rejugee looks unhappy and worried.) 

AMERICAN BOY: How do you like 
America by this time, -—————? 

REFUGEE: I didn’t know there was 
such a place any more. So many lights! 
So much food in the stores! So many 
smiling faces! 

A.B.: Everyone is especially happy 
now, because it is near Christmas. 
Everyone feels good at Christmas! 

R.: Even the old people are smiling! 
Everyone acts as if he liked and trusted 
everyone else. 

A.B.: That is what Christmas means 
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in America. 

R.: What is Christmas like in Ameri- 
ca? It sounds like Heaven. 

A.B.: I scarcely know where to begin. 
I'll try to show you some of the things 
we do here at Christmastime- Would 
you like that? 

R.: Would I? No one has any fun 
in Czechoslovakia any more. Not even 
the babies smile at their mothers. They 
are hungry and sick. You cannot be 
gay when you see that. 

A.B.: There are unfortunate people 
in America, too. The lucky ones try to 
help those who are poor and lonely. 
Let us stop at the home of the Boy 
Scout captain. His troop are busy these 
days. (These boys are fixing up old 
toys for the poor children in town. Let 
us listen in on them. They will give us 
a taste of the spirit of giving.) 

(The boys sit down quietly at the corner 
of the stage until the curtain has fallen on 
Episode One. Then they rise and continue 
their conversation.) 

EPISODE ONE: THE SPIRIT 
OF GIVING 

SCENE: Living room in a home. 
Table in the center, stacked with toys. 
Chair at the right; two chairs at the 
left. Cue lines for raising the cur- 
tain are indicated in each speech by 
parentheses. As the curtain rises, six 
of the boys are discovered working on 
old toys. Two sit on the floor down- 
stage. One sits on the chair at the 
right. Two others sit at the left. The 
last is standing beside the table at the 
right. 

Ist BOY (poking around the mass 
on the table): Where is the goosehead? 
I can’t find it anywhere. 

2nd B.: Don’t let that worry you. 
Just use your own. 

Ist B. (still hunting): Why don’t you 
give me yours? You'll never miss it. 

3rd _ B. (holding up a shiny aero- 
plane): Hey, fellows, look at this. Isn’t 
it a smooth job of painting? I’m sur- 
prised Skippy is willing to give it up. 

4th B.: He hasn’t room to keep ALL 
the planes he makes. Besides, he wanted 
to share them. You can’t get the mak- 
ings for these anymore, you know. 


2nd B. (shaking his head in despair 
as he looks at a mechanical toy): 1 wish 
I knew more about engines. Ill bet 
this would be duck soup for my brother 
Ted. I wish he were here. 

5th B.: Let me have a look. You try 
to find the missing pieces for this puzzle. 
I can’t make it out. 

(The two boys exchange places and start 
in on their new jobs.) 

6th B. (who has been painting a 
wooden toy): When is the Scout Master 
collecting these? 

5th B.: Next Tuesday. 

6th B.: Whew! Only three days left! 
We'll really have to hustle. 

(Two boys enter from the left. Their arms 
are overflowing with toys, which they: dump 
unceremoniously on the table.) 

7th B.: Look what the family at the 
big house gave us! When they told us 
to come back later, I wasn’t so sure 
they meant it. They really came across! 
Isn’t this train a whiz? (He picks up 
an engine, winds it and. sets it on the 
floor, but it refuses to move.) Heck! I 
thought that one worked! 

8th B.: Why do you suppose they gave 
it away? Ill bet I can fix it. Haven't 
I a brother in the corps of engineers? 

(He winds it up again, shakes it, sets it 
down on the floor and it runs.) 

7th B. (impressed): Maybe you got 
a few of the brains in the family, after 
all. 

CHORUS: 
brought. 

(They all dive into the stack and pick out 
another toy, then settle down to work. As 
they relax, one of them starts to sing, “Whistle 
While You Work.” They all join in the 
chorus, whistling or singing. As they finish 
the song the curtain falls.) 

AMERICAN BOY: In = America, 
everyone wants a Christmas tree. It is 
always an evergreen. Those who can 
afford it or have room for it have a 
real tree. Others buy artificial trees 
and decorate them. Have you ever fixed 
a tree? 

REFUGEE: No one has trees for dec- 
oration now, in my country. They must 
use the trees for fuel. They have not 
time to do such things. They just work 
and sleep. 

A.B.: I know some children who al- 
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ways have a tree. (We shall watch these 


children decorating their tree. 
they will let you help them.) 

(As the curtain rises, the boys again sit 
down, and watch the scene. When the cur- 
tain falls, they rise and start talking.) 


EPISODE TWO: DECORATING 
THE CHRISTMAS TREE 

SCENE: Living room, with a table at 
the left, on which stands a half-deco- 
rated Christmas tree. On the table are 
boxes of ornaments. Davenport or 
chairs stand against back wall. The 
chorus is a group of third-grade chil- 
dren. 

As the curtain rises, one child is 
seated on the floor straightening out a 
rope of tinsel. Another is stringing 
popcorn. A third fastens ornaments on 
the tree. He works from the right side. 
As they work they sing, “Oh, Christmas 
Tree.” As they finish the song, the 
mother hurries into the room from the 
left. 

M.: Hurry children! Aunt 
will be here any minute now. We want 
our tree to be ready when she and her 
class arrive. 

lst CHILD: Mother, why can’t we go 
on a tour, too? Our Sunday School 
class would like to go visiting, too. 

M.: You and your friends all have 
a tree at home. Some of Aunt ’s 
class aren’t so lucky. (She looks out a 
window at right.) Hurry! I think I see 
them coming down the street now. 

(Two children hurriedly drape their strings 
of tinsel and popcorn on the tree. The others 
put the boxes away. A bell rings, and the 
third child rushes to a door at the right.) 

3rd C.: Hello, Aunt —————. Are 
all these your children? 

A. (laughing as she enters): They are 
all in my class, ——, Come in, 
children, and see how you like this tree. 
It isn’t so large as the last one, but I 
think it looks pretty. 

CHORUS OF VISITORS: Oh, it’s 
lovely! 

5th C. (a visitor): We have popcorn 
at home. I think I'll try using that, too. 

6th C. (a visitor): It’s the prettiest 
tree we have seen yet! 

2nd C.: Won’t you please sing for us? 
Aunt ————— says you know some 
Christmas songs. 

4th C.: Do sing. Do you know 
“Gather Around the Christmas Tree”? 

VISITORS: Yes. 
too? 

(If room permits, the children form a circle 
around the tree and circle as they sing the 
song. As they finish, the curtain falls.) 

AMERICAN BOY: In _ America, 
Christmas would not be Christmas with- 
out music. Do you like to sing, ? 

REFUGEE: All Czechs like to sing 


and dance. But it is hard to sing when 


Maybe 











Won’t you sing, 





your heart is heavy. 

A.B.: Children in America still have 
reason to be lighthearted. Hearing 
Christmas carols makes one feel hap- 
pier, too. (Let’s listen to some of the 
carollers. Maybe they will help you to 
get the Christmas spirit, too.) 

(Curtain) 


EPISODE THREE: SINGING 

CAROLS TO ONE'S FRIENDS 

SCENE: Living room at dusk. Chair 
at right; rocking or easy chair at left 
of fireplace. Book, The Night Before 
Christmas. As the curtain rises, the 
father is sitting on the right reading a 
newspaper. On the left side, downstage, 
the mother is sitting in a rocking chair, 
reading to the child in her lap. As she 
reads, a song, “It Came Upon the Mid- 
night Clear,” is heard faintly in the 
distance. As the sound grows louder, 
she stops to listen, then speaks. 

MOTHER: I hear the carollers. They 
seem to be coming closer. (She goes to 
a window on the left and looks out.) I 
think I see them at the corner. I believe 
they are coming this way. 

CHILD (jumping up and down and 
clapping her hands): Goody! Mother, 
let’s invite them to come in. I want to 
see how carrollers look! 

(Mother hesitates, looking at the man who 
has lowered his paper to listen.) 


FATHER: Why not? They must be 
cold. 

(As the song ends, loudly, outside, the 
mother opens a door at the left.) 

M.: Won't you come in and get 
warm? It’s so cold out tonight. 

(The carollers enter, rubbing their ‘hands 
and laughing.) 

C. (surprised.) : 
like everyone else! 

LEADER: We are people, just like 
you. 

C.: You sing better, though. Sing us 
a song, won’t you, please? 

L.: What would you like to hear? 

C.: Anything about Christmas. 

L.: Very well. We shall sing, “The 
First Noel.” 

C. (when the song is completed): 
Thank you, carollers. 
some more? 

L.: We have time to sing one more. 

(They begin “Silent Night” and _ silently 
start offstage, toward the left. As their voices 
recede in the distance, the mother puts her 
arm around the child and they stand looking 


out of the door and listening. The father is 
also listening.) 


Why, you look just 


Won't you sing 


M. (turning to father as the song ends 


softly): Aren’t we lucky to be living in 
America? 

(Father nods and smiles.) 

C. (just before Mother closes the 
door, poking her head out): Goodbye, 
songbirds. 

(Curtain ) 


AMERICAN BOY: In America we 
have a lot of Christmas customs. Some 
of them may seem queer to other people. 
Have you ever heard of Santa Claus? 

REFUGEE: No. What does he look 
like? 

A.B.: No one has ever seen him, but 
everyone seems to know what he looks 
like. He’s a jolly, fat, old man with 
a long, white beard, a kind face, and a 
merry chuckle. He carries a sack full 
of toys which he gives to good girls 
and boys at Christmas. He used to 
travel in a sleigh, drawn by reindeer. 
This year he will probably arrive in 
a Flying Fortress. 

R.: He sounds like our good Mikular. 

A.B.: Well, they are probably broth- 
ers, or at least related. Most children 
in America think that good Saint Nick 
will fill their stockings, if they hang 
them up on Christmas Eve. Let us watch 
the children in this house. (Their cous- 
ins are visiting them during Christmas 
vacation. They told me they were going 
to hang up their stockings tonight.) 


EPISODE FOUR: HANGING 
UP STOCKINGS 


SCENE: Living room with a fireplace 
in the center back. There is a door at 
the left side. The children are dressed 
in sleeping attire. As the curtain rises, 
six children are straggling into the 
living room through the door at the 
left. They all carry stockings. The only 
child missing is the second small girl. 
On the right side stands the mother, 
tacking up nails along the edge of the 
fireplace ledge. 

MOTHER: Did you all find a stock- 
ing to hang up? How about you, 
(to the first small boy)? 

Ist S.B. (sadly): I found one but it 
isn’t very big. (He holds up a small, 
crumpled stocking.) 

Ist OLDER BOY (holding up a larg- 
er stocking): Mine’s bigger. I'll ‘get 
more presents! 


M.: 








! Santa will know that 
is a little boy. Santa will fill 
his stocking to the top, I’m sure. 

Ist SMALL GIRL: I hope he puts 
some chocolate candy in mine, or any 
other kind he has. 

M. (to second small girl who enters 
running from the left): Can’t you find 
a stocking, ? 

2nd S.G. (holding up a pair of short 
socks): I couldn’t find anything but 
socks, so I brought both of them. They 
are pretty small, aren’t they? 

M.: Never mind. I'll give you one 
of your cousin’s. Go and get 
of yours, 


G. (holding ap a stocking with a 











one 





(Continued on page 44) 
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SANTA'S BROWNIES ee ee 


Oh we are Santa's Brownies,We work through-out the 


And now our work is finished; Just see our pretty 
nN 





year; To make the toys for children, And give them Christmas Cheer. 


toys; We've done our very best To please the girls and boys. 
a 


Refrain 









Happy Brownies we —Busy as can be — All day long we work, work, work, And 


Never never. Shirk . 


“a 
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A hole in the 


paper: front panel 


Crayon Shad- forms a frame colored 
in around over back panel. thread. 
the tree. 
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KAKKKARKRK 


Cut a six pointed 
star and shade it 


with a crayon. 


Oo. © © © 0 © © © © 


Use a paper punch to 
cut holes in a border. 
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Toy soldier made of 
colored paper pieces. 
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This card has borders of cross-- 


stitching and punched paper. 
The front panel is a frame for 
the paper angel inside. 


CREATIVE CHRISTMAS CARDS 


The ideas for Christmas cards presented here 
demonstrate that a variety of methods and materials 
may be used to produce attractive and not-too- 
difficult Christmas cards. Crayons, construction 
paper, cutting papers, paper punches, thread, scis- 
sors, and paste are used for the cards we have 
suggested. 


The making of Christmas cards can be a creative 
activity if the children are given an idea of the 
possibilities of the various materials and then 
allowed to choose their own designs or to use the 
designs given on this page in any way which they 
choose. Thus, the use of the patterns for the toy 
soldier and the angel can be justified and can be 
incorporated into creative Christmas cards. 


The children may also sketch outline designs 
with crayon directly on the cards. Remember: the 
cards may be folded or not as seems desirable. 


Cross - stitched 
borders of 








iy 


This angel is cut from a fold- 
ed piece of paper and decorated 
with borders and crayon. 
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A \ittle angel cut 


out of paper and colored. 








DECORATIONS 
FOR THE TREE 


Collect all the colorful pages you can find in 
magazines. Covers are particularly good. Paste 
two pages back to back so that each side is 
colorful. Decide on some design such as a star 
or a bell, make a pattern, and cut out the shapes 
from the pasted pages. 


Shellac on both sides. Use red or green yarn 
or rope to string the decorations through the 
center. Make a knct on both sides of the 
designs so that they will not slip from place. 


The lights of the tree, reflected on the shiny 
surfaces, will make these especially attractive. 


TWINE HOLDER 


by 


LOUISE PRICE BELL 


A design similar to the one given should be 
traced onto a piece of calico or gingham that will 
match the decorations of the kitchen for which it is 
intended. The cloth should be folded so that two 
patterns will be made at once. Sew them back to 
back except between A and B. Press the twine 
holder so that it lays very flat. Place the twine inside 
the bag and baste between A and B except where 
the twine comes through. Make a loop or use a 
brass ring for hanging. 

If desired, features may be embroidered on the 
front cat so that a more realistic shape will be 
obtained. 
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MAKE-UP BAG 
FOR MOTHER 


Three pieces of sturdy, colorful cloth, in the sizes 


this make-up bag for mother’s purse. After the 
pieces have been carefully hemmed, they are 
stitched together as shown. The compartments 
should be stitched especially securely. 

A loop of tape or cloth at point X and a button at 
point Y (be careful not to sew through the pocket) 
complete the bag. 

If scraps of oilcloth are available they are excel- 
lent for this purpose. If the cloth is thin material 
it will be better to cut two pieces of each dimension 


and sew the matching pieces together bef 
constructing the bag. 7 i 





POETRY BOOK 


Collect poems, preferably amusing 
ones, and either paste or copy them 
carefully into a notebook — size de 
termined by the number of poems 
collected. 

Paste one poem on each page. 
Sketch amusing drawings to accom- 
pany each poem. Use cardboard to 
make a stiff cover for the book. Cover 
the cardboard with cloth. Paste an 
original design made of cloth on the 
cover. Bind the book with heavy 
thread. 

Children or grownups who are 
shutins will enjoy a book of this type 
for many months. 





indicated in the sketches, are required to make’ 



















































































CHRISTMAS 
PICTURE 


by 

EDNA CONARD 

Stigler, Oklahoma 
Cut a@ round picture frame four inches in 
diameter and one inch wide from cardboard. 
Cover it with ratfia using the buttonhole stitch. 
Then cut a colorful picture from a magazine 
or sketch and color an original one. Tack or 
sew this to the back of the frame. An additional 
bit of raffia looped at the top completes this 
attractive Christmas picture which may be 

given to anyone for a present. 


DATE BOOK 


Any father will be proud of a date book made 
, by his son or daughter. He can use it each day of 
the year to keep account of his appointments. 


Use sheets of plain white paper folded to 4” x 6” 
for the pages of the book. The cover can be of 
construction paper in any desired color. Sugges- 
tions for the decorations on the cover are animals, 
unusual lettering, abstract designs, and so on. Black 
and white outline might be attractive or cut paper 
may be used for the designs. 


The pages and cover may be stitched together 
with yarn of a contrasting. masculine color. 





















DECORATIONS 
FOR PACKAGES 


Small a ig eS | and 1 s oe 
gummed paper (white) may be cut out to make 
attractive, personal Christmas seals. To make 
a quantity of these seals a stencil may be used. 
With the stencil, the designs may be spattered 
or brushed onto the gummed paper. 





Gummed reinforcements may be arranged to 
form designs. On red or blue of green paper. 
the white reinforcements will be excellent. If 
white paper is to be used for wrapping, the 
reinforcements may be colored with crayons 
heavily applied. 


HELPING HAND 
PAPERWEIGHT 


EVELYNE STONE KUST 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


This paper weight requires only clay, enamel, nails, an 
empty spool, and a fork. After each child has a ball of clay 
they should fiatten it until it is about two inches thick and a 
litle larger than his hand. Then it may be molded to any 
desired shape. Before the clay dries the child should place his 
hand, palm down. into the clay in any he ch 
With the nail he prints an appropriate Christmas message. 
The spool and fork are used to make designs along the edges 
of the paper weight if desired. Enamels are used to color the 
paper weight when dry. 
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Figure | 
Single 
“ Candlestick 





























Figure 2 
Coasters 


Three drilled holes 



















Figure 3 | 
Triple candlestick 





Bottom with first two 


Finished Basket 
Sticks %" xX 5A" 


Figure 4 
Basket of Sticks 
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ACTIVITIES IN WOOD 


TABLE ACCESSORIES FOR 
THE HOLIDAY SEASON 


b 
JEROME LEAVITT 

Logs and sticks, preferably birch. can be simply cut into 
candlesticks and table decorations for the holiday season. 

Fig. (1) illustrates a very easily constructed candlestick made 
from the branch of a birch tree. The candlestick is cut three 
inches long from a branch which has a diameter of one and 
three-quarters inches. This stick has a hole drilled down into 
the diameter of the block as shown in the illustration at the lett. 

The coaster in Fig. (2) is cut from any log with a three-inch 
diameter. Each coaster is about one-fourth inch thick. 

If the candlesticks are chosen, two should be made so that it 
will be possible to have a pair. If the coasters are made, six will 
complete a set. Both the articles illustrated in Fig. (1) and in Fig. 
(2) are ideally adapted and within the ability of children in the 
first three grades. 

A very interesting holder for three candles is shown in Fig. (3), 
The log selected should have about a four-inch diameter and be 
eighteen inches long. The bottom should be planed or chopped 
flat so that it will set solid. Notice that the ends are cut at about 
a forty-degree angle. A hole for the large candle is drilled in 
the center. Holes for the two smaller candles are drilled, one 
on each side of the large one. The holes should be the size of 
the candles and about one inch deep. Small pine cones or other 
woody finds may be tacked on for decoration. 

The basket constructed from sticks and illustrated in Fig. (4) 
is just right for holding holiday fruit. A board, plywood preferred, 
six inches by six inches and one-half inch thick is used for the 
bottom. Then a stick five and one-half inches long and one inch 
in diameter is nailed on the left side one-fourth inch from the 
edge. One stick of the same size is nailed in a similar manner 
on the right side. Then sticks the same size are nailed across 
these two at the top of both ends. Four sticks are then cut one-half 
inch longer and nailed on in the same manner. This process is 
repeated over again, with the sticks on each layer being one-half 
inch longer than the preceding one. These should be built up 
until the basket is about six inches high. 

All the exposed wood and especially the end grain should 
be shellacked, waxed, or varnished if these items are to be used 
for more than one season. 


Decorate with 
pine cones 


Figure 5 
Table” set with 
Candlesticks and 
glass coasters 




















DEMOCRACY “wre CLASSROOM 


A CHRISTMAS DIORAMA 







































































A proscenium is now 
taped in #tront. 


The box is covered with 
thin paper and figures 
arran ged within the 
diorama. 





Three sides of a box are 


attached to a cardboard 
floor. 








TOY ACTIVITIES 


® 


ADAPTABLE FOR ALL GRADES 


In the small space available to us, we 
cannot hope to give detailed informa- 
tion on the origins and descriptions of 
many toys. Our purposes are to give 
material for an interesting Christmas 
unit and to present suggestions which 
can subsequently be used to motivate 
other units. Because it is the Christmas 
season, however, this unit may be used 
to accomplish the foliowing objectives. 

(1) To inspire boys and girls with 
the spirit of giving and sharing through 
the making of toys to give to shut-ins 
and to those less fortunate 

(2) To enable boys and girls to use 
their initiative in making and decorating 
toys 

(3) To improve the children’s abili- 
tv to make things 

(4) To promote an appreciation of 
the blessings of freedom 


(5) To correlate literature (espe- 
cially Christmas literature) meaning- 
fully by learning many stories and 


poems about toys 


THE UNIT 

The study of toys will be divided into 
two parts: (a) learning about toys and 
(b) making toys. It is probable that 
the learning will be relegated to second 
place in favor of the making of toys. 
This is right and natural at this season 
of the year. However, the important 
correlations of language and literature, 
arithmetic, safety, and social studies 
will form an important part of the study. 

Concepts to be understood: 

(1) The value of good health—the 
making of toys for invalid and sick 
children will emphasize this. 

(2) Getting along with what we 
have — because of wartime shortages, 
many things—toys included—may not 
be available in abundance. Making 
one’s own or improvising interesting 
creations can be more enjoyable than 
playing with ready-made products. 

After a discussion about toys, the 
teacher may present the study content 
of the unit or children may do research. 
The following points will be brought 
out in the unit and should be emphasized 
by means of pictures. 

I. When did children first have toys? 

A. It has been discovered that even 
in the days of the cave men children 
had toys. 
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1. Dolls 
2. Marbles 
3. Tops 
B. In ancient Egypt and Greece 
1. Animals that could be pulled 
along the ground 
a. Crocodiles 
b. Lions 
2. Dolls 
a. Sticks covered with cotton or 
other cloth 
C. In the Middle Ages 
1. Toy soldiers 
2. Horses 
3. Knights in armor 
sham battles 
4. Dolls 
D. In later times 
1. Doll houses 
2. Mechanical toys 
E. At the present time 
1. Let the children list the toys 
which they have or which they desire. 
F. Toys of other countries 
1. Some toys are used all over the 
world. 


for use in 


a. Dolls 

b. Tops 

c. Marbles 

2. Peoples in other lands have dif- 
ferent appearing toys than ours and 
use them differently. 

a. In some countries dolls have 
a religious significance. 

b. Some dolls are made of differ- 
ent materials—dolls made of corn husks, 
etc. 

3. The toys of some countries have 


become standard toys for American 
children. 
a. Kites from China 
G. Once America bought all its 


tovs from other lands except those 
which were made by a few individuals. 
1. In Europe towns have become 
famous for the making of toys. 
a. Nuremburg 
b. Cities in Switzerland 
c. Cities in Czechoslovakia 
2. These toys are almost all hand- 
made by family groups who work on 
them during the winter months. 
H. Toys can tell us much about the 
people in other lands. 
1. We learn how 
dressed from the dolls. 
2. We learn how they make use of 
the things they have. 


the 


people are 


This appropriate December unit will 
successfully tie Christmas activities and 
classroom studies together. It will fill the 
children with a spirit of giving and shar- 
ing which is important now more than 
ever in the past. In addition, children, 
whose minds have become filled with 
adult cares, will have a chance to engage 
in childlike pursuits.--Editor. 


a. The Eskimos make tops out 
of pieces of ice. 
3. They show us their skill in art. 
a. The Chinese kites are beauti- 
fully designed and painted. 


MAKING TOYS 

After the class has decided for whom 
they are going to make toys, they should 
bring all the odds and ends of boxes, 
cans, papers, cloth, buttons, sticks, ete. 
These should be examined by the class 
before beginning to make toys. Also, 
the persons for whom the toys are to 
be made should be studied for their 
abilities, likes and dislikes. For exam- 
ple, children who are confined to hos- 
pitals should be presented with toys 
which can be used in sitting or reclin- 
ing positions: sets of paper dolls, puz- 
zles of the jigsaw variety, simple geo- 
metric blocks of wood or cardboard 
from which to make imaginary crea- 
tures, and so on. 

Pdper Dollis 

A talented child might draw the 
bodies and other children design clothes. 
Make them of cutting paper or vary 
with crepe paper and the like. 

Dolls ; 

The children may make spool dolls. 
dolls from paper sacks (see November 
1943 Junior Arts and Activities page 
31), etc. They may make new clothes 
for old dolls which have been contrib- 
uted to the project. 


Puzzles 
Large, colorful pictures such as those 
found in current magazines and gravure 
sections of newspapers may be carefully 
mounted on cardboard. After they are 
dry, they may be cut into many, many 
irregular pieces. Children may make 
puzzle notebooks or scrapbooks by col- 
lecting favorite puzzles from children’s 
magazines and children’s sections of 
newspapers and by creating their own 
puzzles, Then artistically 
mounted in scrapbooks on which are 

placed attractive covers. 


Jointed Toys 
Cut out pieces for clowns, animals, 
Santa Clauses, and so on, Fasten them 
with paper fasteners and attach strings 
to the arms and legs. These strings 
should be run to crossed sticks which 


the child can hold in his hand. 


these are 
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CREATIVE 


suspended 








Box tray for cardboard farm. The buildings are 
painted on the side walls. Paths and fields 
may be painted on the floor. The figures 
stand upright by means of cardboard easels. 








Jointed horse of cardboard 


head strings. The strings 
are attached to sticks for 
manipulation. 


TOY MAKING 





by body and 
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The cart is made like a cardboard box, 
wooden strips tacked to base for wheels. 
A slot in forward strip holds donkey. 





The family picnic consists of 
figures in cardboard with 

supporting easels above the 
waist. The legs are Separate 
pieces attached by means of 
tape hinges. This allows for 
a sitting position at the 

picnic and also in the cart, 
A box basket complete with 


tablecloth and F me a sand— 
wiches is provided 


The soldiers are made of 
cardboard and mounted 
on round sticks which are 
pegged into a piece of 
wood. The figures are able 
to turn in any direction, 
and may be pushed along 
in single file formation. 

















Make jigsaw puztzies 
from children’s own 
original drawings. 








CRAFTS OF OUR GOOD NEIGHBORS 
MEXICAN CLAY TOYS 


HISTORY OF THE CRAFT 


One of the things for which Mexico is most noted 
is its pottery. Pitchers, mugs, candelabra—all sorts 
of things. We are, however, principally interested 
in Mexican toys which have been made of clay. 


These are used by Mexican children and have 
been since earliest times. Perhaps the most prom- 
inent times of the year when toys are considered 
are holidays. These are many, but Christmas is 
the most important one. 


Mexican children play with dolls just as other 
children but they also have toy pigs. toy animals, 
figures of religious subjects, and so on. The decor- 
ation of these is characteristic and not at all like 
the decoration used in other countries. Different 
sections of the country produce different designs 
for their toys just as different Mexican states 
specialize in individual kinds of pottery. 















Roll a lump of clay 
between the palms 
+o make the body 
of the pig. 

Shape one end 

into a snout and 

place four sticks 

in body for legs. 


Roll a bit of clay 
for the handle, 
blend in well. 


Add shaped 
pieces for ears, 
mold firmly +o 
the body. 


Now add clay 
around the sup- 
porting sticks. 


When figure is 
dry paint with 
tempera. Shellac. 
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.S BE COURTEOUS 
HELP THE CHRISTMAS SHOPPERS 


























OUR GOVERNMENT 


The Department of Labor is the last 
of the executive departments to be 
created by Congress. With it the presi- 
dent’s cabinet has been increased to ten 
members for the Secretary of the De- 
partment is one of his formal advisors. 

The industrial expansion of the 
United States created many problems. 
Among these was the situation in which 
laboring men and women found them- 
selves. They worked long hours, doing 
dangerous work, in poorly equipped 
factories. They received very little pay. 
Gradually the demand grew for some 
sort of measure to make their living 
and working conditions more pleasant 
and profitable. 

After the Civil War the demands be- 
came more numerous and a Bureau of 
Labor was made a part of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. However, since 
rather than de- 
creased, it was soon found advisable 
to establish the Bureau of Labor as an 
independent office. The head of this 
bureau was not, during this time, a 
member of the president’s cabinet nor 
was the bureau an executive department. 

When the Department of Commerce 
was established, the Bureau of Labor 
was incorporated within its jurisdiction 
and the department was called the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor. This 
arrangement worked for several years, 
but the growing demands of labor or- 
ganizations and other groups soon made 
a separate and independent Department 
of Labor necessary. This was created by 
an act of Congress and approved by 
President Taft in 1913. 

Since that time, the Department of 
Labor has grown in importance. Wofk- 
ers all over the country are organized 
into labor unions and it is part of the 
duties of the Department of Labor to 
see to it that labor is treated fairly and 
that labor and management work harmo- 
niously together. 

The Department of Labor has several 
divisions and bureaus, all designed to 
help in its primary purpose of looking 
out for the welfare of working people. 
These divisions are: (1) the Children’s 
Bureau, (2) the Bureau of Immigration 
and Naturalization, (3) the Labor 
Statistics Bureau, (4) the Conciliation 
Service, (5) the Women’s Bureau, (6) 
the Division of Labor Standards, (7) 
the Public Contracts division, and (8) 
the Wage and Hour Division. 

The very titles of these divisions in- 
dicate that they have a direct bearing 
on labor problems but some of them 


the problems grew 
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The Department 
of Labor 


This is the concluding article in this 
series dealing with the various executive 
Next 
month we shall present material on the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 


departments of our government. 


have special interest and importance. 
The Children’s Bureau, for example, 
regulates the hours children may work 
in any industry, the kinds of work they 
may do, and the conditions under which 
they may work. It has always been the 
desire of our government and people 
to give children a healthy childhood and 
one which, by encouraging their educa- 
tion and helping to develop healthy 
bodies, will make them productive mem- 
bers of society when they reach adult- 
hood. The wisdom of this policy can be 
seen at the present time. Because chil- 
dren have gone to school, they are better 
members of the armed forces when 
called upon and they have also re- 
sponded to the national emergency by 
being willing to devote some of their 
time to working after school and thus 
helping relieve the labor shortage while, 
at the same time, not doing heavy or 
injurious work. 

The Women’s Bureau does the same 
thing as the Children’s Bureau with 
respect to women employees. 

The Conciliation Service was organ- 
ized to help labor and management 
understand and settle the differences 
which may arise between them. This is 
most important now, when all citizens 
are vitally concerned that the war effort 
should be most efficient. 

The Wage and Hour Division was 
created after Congress had passed a 


law regarding minimum wages and 





maximum hours, It is the duty of this 
division to see to it that the act of 
Congress, which is the law of the land, 
is enforced. Here again we see that 
the executive departments assume vari- 
ous parts of the duties of the presi- 
dent who, as the chief executive of the 
nation, is charged with enforcing the 
laws which the legislative branch, Con- 
gress, enacts. 

The Department of Labor, through the 
Labor Statistics Bureau and other sec- 
tions, keeps the nation—employers, em- 
ployees, citizens — informed regarding 
facts and figures which have a bearing 
upon the conditions of labor, persons 
employed, and other important figures. 

We all know that the United States 
was built upon immigration of peoples 
from other lands. In spite of the war, 
people still are immigrating to America. 
However, there are many factors now 
involved in immigration. During the 
depression it was not wise to have large 
numbers of immigrants come to this 
country since there were no jobs for 
them and they would have become pub- 
lic charges or would have suffered undo 
hardships. Also American labor must 
be protected. Therefore, the Bureau of 
Immigration and Naturalization has the 
duty of examining the facts regarding 
the advisability of increasing or de- 
creasing immigration quotas. As you 
know, there is a limit to the number of 
persons who may be admitted as immi- 
grants in any one year. This bureau 
must also direct the methods by which 
immigrants may naturalized 
American citizens. The importance of 
this work is more evident today when 
all of us realize the value of American 
citizenship and the blessings and duties 
which such citizenship provides. 

The Division of Labor Standards and 
the Public Contracts Division complete 
the branches of the Department of 
Labor. 

As we have said, the Secretary of 
Labor is a member of the president’s 
cabinet. At the present time the Secre- 
tary is Frances Perkins, the first woman 
member of any president’s cabinet. In 
addition to that distinction, the Secre- 
tary also shares with Cordell Hull, the 
Secretary of State, and Harold Ickes, the 
Secretary of the Interior, the distinction 
of having served with the president 
throughout his term of office. 

Former Secretaries of Labor have 
been William B. Wilson, the first Secre- 
tary, James J. Davis, and William N. 
Doak. 
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DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Labor Conciliation Board 
works with management 
and labor. 






Frances Perkins, resent 
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PROGRESSIVE 


Materials suitable for the making of 
Christmas gifts are very limited. How- 
ever, the clever teacher will be able to 
assist the children in making many de- 
sirable and attractive objects that will 
be welcome in any home. 

Only a few of the many possibilities 
can be included in this article. These 
are not intended as items to be copied, 
but as suggestions that will lead to 
much finer projects of innumerable 
variations. These crafts are not for any 
specified group and in most instances 
can be adjusted to any age group. 

LUNCHEON SETS 

Unbleached muslins and other inex- 
pensive cotton materials are still obtain- 
able in any quantities. These can be 
cut to size, decorated, and fringed. Re- 
garding the size, there are no stipulated 
dimensions for the individual pieces. 
However, the individual mats should be 
large enough to accomodate a full-sized 
dinner plate and the accompanying silver- 
ware. These are seldom smaller than 
12” x 18”. The centerpiece will always 
be larger than the individual mats and 
should not be smaller than 18” x 24”. 

DECORATION: There are many 
satisfactory methods of decorating the 
mats. Here are but a few: 

1. Textile paints, Fig. (1) 

Crayon, set with a hot iron, Fig. 
(2) 

3. Applique, Fig. (3) 

4. Cross-stitch, Fig. (4) 

5. Drawing threads, Fig. (5) 

AJDITIONAL SUGGESTIONS: Ma- 
terials other than cotton can be used. 
Straw mats are most interesting and can 
be made by small children. One simpli- 
fied method is shown in Fig. (6). 
Teachers employed in communities 
having long pine needles will find these 
can be substituted for straw. Broom- 
corn can also be used. 

SHOE-SHINE CLOTHS 

Every home can put a good shoe- 
shine cloth to active use. Any item 
that contributes so much towards per- 
sonal appearance deserves consideration. 
Several shoe-shine cloths, nicely but 
simply decorated, will be most welcome 
at Christmastime. 

SIZE: The pieces should not be less 
than 4” wide and 19” long. Any soft 
material is satisfactory, flannel being 
recommended since it has a fluffy nap. 
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IN PROGRESSIVE SCHOOLS 


CHRISTMAS CRAFTS 


by 


HAROLD R. RICE 


Formerly Instructor, Teachers College, University of Cincinnati 
Formerly Critic Teacher, Wyoming Public Schools, Wyoming, Ohio 


DECORATION: The cloth should be 
treated with a simple design that runs 
along the border. The blanket stitch, 
Fig. (7), might be used around the edges 
with a simple stitch running along in- 
side and next to it. An abstract design 
is recommended and in no _ instance 
should stylized or realistic patterns be 
used. The design should be confined to 
the border so as not to interfere with the 
working area of the cloth. A loop at- 
tached to one end will facilitate hanging 
the cloth in its proper place when not 
in use. 

ADDITIONAL SUGGESTIONS: 
Time permitting, a clever box (built 
from cardboard) could be designed. 
This box would serve as a container 
to house the jar (tins are no longer 
available) of polish, the brush applica- 
tor, and the polishing cloth. 

TREE ORNAMENTS 

While ornaments are going to be 
very difficult to obtain this year, many 
equally attractive decorations can be 
made by the pupils. These can be ap- 
plied to the tree at school and then 
taken home as gifts or decorations for 
the home. Here are a few possibilities: 

1. Red-white-blue garlands, Fig. (8) 

2. Angels, Fig. (9) 

3. Egg Santas, Fig. (10) 

4. Colored Pine Cones, Fig. (11) 


® 


5. Rosettes, Fig. (12) 

6. Straw ornaments, Fig. 

7. Stuffed toys, Fig. (14) 

A trial will disclose dozens of ideas 
worthy of consideration, 


LEAVE-A-NOTE 

If small scraps of wood are avail- 
able, practical “leave-a-note” pads can 
be designed and put to practical use. 
These are usually hung just outside the 
door of homes, pencils attached. Visitors 
calling during the absence of the owners 
leave a note for their friends. See 
Fig. (15). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
A number of teachers have requested 
a list of books disclosing suitable crafts 
for Christmas projects. The following 
are highly recommended: 
Hamilton: Handicrafts for Girls 
Johnson and Newkirk: Needlecraft 
Lemos: Creative Art Crafts 
Pauli: Paper Toys (books | and 2) 
Parkhill and Spaeth: /t’s Fun to Make 
Things 
Perry: Art Adventures with Discarded 
Materials 
Perry: Crajts for Fun 
Powers: Book of Little Crafts 
Mary Thomas’ Embroidery 


(13) 


Thomas: 
Book 
Zarchy: Let’s Make More Things 
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Figure 5 














1. PLAN A SIMPLE PATTERN ON PAPER. 
AND HORIZONTAL STRIPES. 





THE PATTERN IS LIMITED TO VERTICAL 


2. AT THE POINT WHERE A STRIPE IS TO BE ADDED TO THE CLOTH, PULL OUT 


ONE OF THE THREADS -- FIG. 


3. DOUBLE THE THREAD THAT IS TO BE PULLED INTO THE CLOTH. 


(A) ABOVE. 


TIE THE END 


OF THE SECOND THREAD (WHICH IS STILL PART OF THE CLOTH) TO THE 


MIDDLE OF THE THREAD -- FIG. 


4. PULL THE SECOND THREAD FROM THE CLOTH. 


(B). 


THIS AUTOMATICALLY PULLS THE 


DESIRED COLORED THREAD INTO THE CLOTH. 


Figure é 





SEVERAL STRAWS ARE PLACED SIDE 3Y 
SIDE. THEIR LENGTHS ARE STAGGERED 
SO THAT NOT MORE THAN TWO NEW 
STRAWS ARE ADDED AT ANY ONE TIME AS 
THE MAT PROGRESSES. 


THE STRAWS ARE HELD IN PLACE WITH A 
THREAD WHICH FORMS AN ATTRACTIVE 











PATTERN. TRIAL WILL DISCLOSE SEVER- 
5. CARE MUST BE TAKEN NOT TO PULL TOO SUDDENLY AS THE ONE THREAD MAY AL POSSIBLE PATTERNS. 
BREAK. 

Figure 7 Figure 8 Figure 4 
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BOWLS OF RED AND 83LUE CAKE COLORING. 


POPCORN IS COLORED SO THAT THE TOTAL 
IS 1/3 RED, 1/3 WHITE, 1/3 RTWWE.° 
THRE POPCORN IS STRUNG IN RED-WHIT=- 
BLUE ORDER. 


WINGS CUT FROM FOLDED 
CONSTRUCYION PAPER 


HEAD PASTED TO CONE 
PAPER SHAVINGS FOR HAIR 
PAPER DOILY PASTED TO BASE 
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COTTON WHISKERS 
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COLORED STRING 


BUTTON EYES 


PAPER WHISKERS 





PINE CONE 


3 OR 4 LAYERS OF 
DIFFERENT COLORED 
CUTTING PAPERS. 


Figure 12 
NOTE THAT THE CENTERS 


ARE MERELY "TONGUES" AND ARE 
NOT CUT OUT. THESE AR@ FOR- 
CED THROUGH THE OPENING AND 
TWISTED TO JOIN THEM AS ONE. 
MANY VARIATIONS ARE POSSIBLE. 


CENTERS PUSHED OUY 
AND TWISTED AS DESIRED 




















LORED CELLOPHANE STRAWS ARS INEX- 
SIVE; PIPE CLEANERS ARE ALMOST 
SSIS8LE TO OBTAIN. HOWEVER, IN- 
ENSIVE SODA STRAWS ARE OBTAINABLE 
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D ie 
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TOGETHER 


PAD OF PAPER IS INSERTED 
BETWEEN FRONT AND BACK 
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The bell is a single card 
containing a verse on 
one side; Gnd paper 
stars on the other. 














The Christmas card 
Stocking is cut from 
a double card, the 
fold at the top. The 
outside is decorated 
with gift wrapping 
paper The message 
written inside . 











(eo) 





The rooster is cut from c single 
card and decorated with pieces 
of colored paper. The wings 
are folded so that they may be 
lifted to reveal the greeting .« 

























air of mittens tied with a 
red cord. Cut mittens from 
Single cards, paste Scraps of 

cloth on’ one side of euch 
and write the greeting on 


Si des. 


A simple, folded card 
decorated with cut- 
aper Snowflakes, A 
greeting iS written 
under the flap. 


The swan sled is cut from a folded 
card, the fold at the bottom of the 
Sled» Color the outside in crayon 
and put the message inside. 
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MICHELANGELO THE SCULPTOR 


Michelangelo, whose full name was Michel- 
angelo Buonarroti, was first of all a sculptor. He 
loved to feel the chips of marble fall around him as 
he made cold blocks of stone into beautiful statues. 
However, he had a great struggle before he was 
permitted to become the artist he wished to be. 





Michelangelo was born in 1475, in the midst of 
the Italian Renaissance. His father was of excellent 
family and wished his son to further the family 
fortunes by going into business, becoming a 
lawyer, or being a scholar. But Michelangelo had 
thoughts for none of these things. It was not until 
the ruler of Florence became interested in his work 
that he was allowed to study art. 





















h ai 

Yr — As he became more expert, Michelangelo was called 
5 7 upon to do sculptures for both the state and the church. 
hea This pleased him for he liked to carve religious as well 


as secular objects. Among his most famous statues are 
those which appear on this page. Another statue, of 
David, won him the renown of the entire world even 
while he was still a young man. 


In Florence, where Michelangelo lived, 
almost everyone was interested in art and 
sculpture. This was particularly true of the 


ity. Michel lo lived at th 
ne at ie ay, SERRE Sees at Se But he was more than a sculptor. When his patrons 


(thoge who had asked him to design things for them) 
requested it, Michelangelo became a painter. Probably 


home of the ruler, Lorenzo the Magnificent, 
CAYdi while he studied. 


— his most famous paintings are those in the Sistine 
+ten Chapel which is in Rome. 
a 
ded 
the 
jon 








When he was an old man, Michelangelo was asked to become an 
architect. He succeeded in this task, too. After he had become a legend 
in his own time he attacked new problems and solved them. He died in 
Rome in 1564 at the age of 89. 





When his native Florence was being attacked by enemies 
ichelangelo became a military engineer and used all his 
mius to prevent the city from being captured and its 
dom lost. 
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WE SHARE OUR CHRISTMAS 


THELMA MORELAND 

It was Christmas day and Olaf, Greta, and little Jan had received 
many presents. They were very happy as they ran down the steps of 
their home in Sweden to play with little Jan‘s sled. Jan's sled was new. 
It was one of his Christmas presents. 

They played a little while but they were not having as much fun as 
they thought they would have. 

Suddenly, little Jan stopped playing. 

“Greta. Olai,” he called. 

“What is it, Jan?” Greta wanted to know. 

“I know why we aren't having very much fun.” 

“You do,” said Olaf. “Even if you are 
our little brother, you do have ideas. 
What is the reason?” 

“We have forgotten something. Can't 
you guess?” Jan's eyes were smiling. 

“Forgotten something?” Greta asked. 

“Yes,” replied Jan. “Don’t you know 
that we have always shared our Christ- 
mas? Did we share our Christmas 
happiness this year?” 

“Ot course not.” said Olaf. “We have 
forgotten to share our Christmas with 
the birds. Every home in Sweden has 
shared Christmas with them but we have 
forgotten. Let's hurry and do something | 

















about it.” 






























So Olaf, Greta, and little Jan hurried 
toward the barn. They piled a sheaf of 





wheat on Jan's new sled and he pulled 
it happily toward the house. Greta ran 
in to get some porridge and Olaf got an 





apple. L | 
As the birds came to enjoy the feast, . F 





“Now we are really happy. We have 


Jan looked at his brother and sister. 
shared our Christmas.” 
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WHY THE CHURCH 
IS TALL 


7 
by 
ELSIE MELCHERT FOWLER 


It was Christmas Eve. The snow on 
the lanes and roofs was white as white 
can be and sparkled as brightly as the 
stars in the winter sky. 

Samuel sat in a little room near the 
belfrey of the big church in the village. 
He was playing the Christmas chimes, 
practicing for the eight o'clock service 
when the bells would summon all boys 
and girls to the Christmas Eve service. 

“Hark, the Christmas bells are ringing, 

Ringing through the frosty air- 

Happiness to each one bringing, 

And release from toil and care,” 
softly sang the bells. 

“I think something wonderful is 
going to happen tonight,” thought 
Samuel. “I feel it and the bells sound 
like it.” 

The church in which Samuel played 
had a very low steeple. In fact, it was 
scarcely a steeple at all, just high enough 
to contain the bells. 

“I wonder what’s going to happen,” 
he said. He looked out of the church 
window. What a night it was! How 
crispy, spangly the snow glistened as 
the moonlight shone upon it! How big 
and round the moon appeared and how 
plainly he could see the man in the 
moon! 

Samuel had always loved to watch the 
man in the moon. He leaned out of the 
window in order to see him better and 
then—something did happen! The man 
in the moon smiled at Samuel! 

“Perhaps he is smiling because it is 
Christmas Eve,” thought Samuel. “I 
am going to see.” 

Samuel climbed to the belfry. He 
wasn't a bit afraid for he knew every 
bell and the moonlight made it almost 
as light as day. But although it shone 
on the bells. too, they didn’t glow with 
happiness as everything else did this 
Christmas Eve. They seemed to say, 
“Don’t go, Samuel. Stay with us.” 

But Samuel climbed through the 
belfry window until he stood on the 
church roof. 

“Surely the moon isn't far 
now,” he thought. “I can see the man’s 
face as plain as plain can be, and the 
stars, too—I can almost touch them.” 

Jumping up from the church roof. 
Samuel reached out for the nearest star, 
lifted himself up to it, then swung up 


away 


to the next nearest—up, up, up he went 
higher and higher. from star to star. 


never looking down but always at the 
man in the moon. It was a longer climb 
than Samuel had thought, but at last 
he reached the tiniest bit of a golden- 
lined cloud nestling alongside the moon. 
With one bound he landed in its nice 
soft seat! 

“Well, here I am at last. Mr. Moon 
Man,” called Samuel. “I have always 
wanted to see you.” 

“What in the world are you doing 
here?” asked the Moon Man. The big 
smile that Samuel had watched from the 
earth had left his face. 

“What are you doing here Samuel! 
Don’t you know that everyone the world 
over is helping tonight and here you are 
just hindering. I need every bit of my 
light to shine through the windows of all 
good children so that St. Nicholas may 
be able to find their stockings in a hurry. 
And here you sit, Samuel, shutting out 
the light—you, who have always done 
so much to help on Christmas Eve!” 

And then Samuel remembered! 

“Oh, dear!” he exclaimed, “I surely 
pardon, Mr. Moon Man. 
Really, I forgot for a moment it was 
Christmas Eve. I must hurry back! 
What time is it now?” 

“Just five minutes to eight,” answered 
the Moon Man kindly for he now saw 
that Samuel was very sorry for what 
he had done. 

“Oh, just time enough to get back to 
my chimes,” cried Samuel. “But how. 
how am I to get back in five minutes? 
Oh, what shall I do? How shall I get 
down? It didn’t look nearly so far when 
I came up! Can't you help me to get 
back quickly, Mr. Moon. I must play 


the chimes.” 


beg your 


Now when Samuel had left the belfry 
on Christmas old bell had 
seen him go. He gave a loud clang 
which awoke his other bell brothers 
who had been having just a little nap 
before the Christmas service. 

“Listen, brothers,” he in his 
deepest tones, “Samuel has gone up to 


Eve, one 


sang 


the moon!” 
“Up to the moon!” tolled all the bells. 
“On Christmas Eve!” 
“What's that | spoke the 
belfry in a deep. hollow voice, “Samuel 


hear?” 


STEEPLE 


left us to go to the moon? There must 
be some mistake,” and the belfry looked 
out of his window up to the frosty 
sky. 

Sure enough, there was Samuel sitting 
right on the edge of the moon and 
looking down. He appeared so un- 
happy just as if he were asking how 
to get down. 

“They shall not be disappointed,” 
determined the belfry, “and yet, even 
now I can see the mothers and fathers 
and many, many children hurrying 
toward the church to sing Christmas 
carols. And there isn’t anyone to take 
Samuel’s place—not now, it is too late. 
Samuel must come down! The bells 
must ring!” 

Then Samuel, on the moon, saw a 
strange thing happen. The belfry started 
to go up! Very slowly at first because 


she had so many stars to dodge, but then 


faster and faster —straight up. The 
higher he went, the narrower, he be- 
came. He bumped into a little star that 
was in his way. The star tumbled to 
earth where it lay sparkling and laugh- 
ing with the snow stars. The belfry 
couldn’t help it, he had to go to Samuel. 
Up, up, up he went using every fibre 
of strength in him until, at last, a nar- 
row-topped spire, he almost touched 
the moon! 

“You're not quite 
called Samuel. “I can’t reach you yet.” 

“Hurry,” said the moon to Samuel, 
“Here, slide down on this shaft of moon- 
light.” The moon threw a golden shaft to 
the church steeple top and then down 
through the tall steeple to the chimes. 

Samuel slid down. He ran quickly 
to the bells. Oh, how glad he was to 
be back! Eight o’clock. Just in time! 
Out rang the chimes and then the chil- 
dren’s voices: 


near enough,” 


“Hark the Christmas bells are ringing, 
Ringing through the frosty air— 
Happiness to each one bringing 

And release from toil and care.” 


The people of the village said the 
bells had never chimed so sweetly. As 
they passed out of the church on Christ- 
mas Eve they tooked up exclaiming, 
“See, our church belfry is tall. How 
beautiful! The spire almost touches the 
moon.” 

The belffy heard and was content. 

And that is the 
church steeple became so tall. 


story of how the 
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Fold a strip of paper into 
7 squares, alternating the 
direction of the folds. Sew a 
6" thread through the middle 


and knot at each end. 





Strip of paper folded 
to form a V. Paste to 
the separated hands. 


A VICTORY ANGEL 
FOR CHRISTMAS 


GLADYS S. SHIRES 
Teacher 
Oxtord, New Jersey 


Here are three suggestions for using this rather modem 
Christmas angel with her patriotic V: 


1. As a tree decoration 


2. As a classroom decoration—Facing pairs of angel: 
may be suspended from an overhead wire which has been 
decorated with loops of twisted crepe paper. 


3. As a table decoration 
IL MATERIALS 
A. Two sheets of white construction paper. 
os 2 
B. One sheet of colored paper, 4” by 4” 


C. 6 inches of red or blue construction paper 
or crepe paper about 1” wide 


D. Paste, crayons, pencil, and scissors 
IL. DIRECTIONS 


A. Fold one sheet of white paper in half, sketch 
Fig. (A) then cut it out of the double thickness. Color yellow 
curls, blue eyes, and red lips. Paste the head and shoulders 
together. Fold wings apart as we have done at the dotted 
lines and do the same on the base of the angel's body. 


B. For the section between the angel's body and 
the skirt, cut and fold a piece of paper as outlined at the 
bottom of the page. Place one end of the folded paper with 
the thread attached between the folded ends of the angel's 
body and paste. 


C. Fold the square of colored paper diagonally 
and sketch Fig. (B). Cut out on the double thickness. Paste 
the skirt, after folding as shown, to the lower part of the 
paper spring. 

Finish the angel by pasting the red or blue construction 
paper in the form of a V between the angel's hands. I 
facing pairs of angels are to be used, one angel migh! 
have a blue V and the other a red one. 
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THE RURAL SCHOOL IN A FUNCTIONING DEMOCRACY 
INTEGRATION IN THE RURAL SCHOOL 


We hear much today about integra- 
tion and the community school. In- 
tegration is a term used to designate 
the inner aspects of behavior exhibited 
by an individual in receiving the con- 
flicts which arise within movements in 
his environment. The problem is then, 
how can the school community develop 
integrated individuals? 

Integration is more likely to operate 
if the community school, consisting of 
the child’s total environment, provides 
rich surroundings which present many 
varied provoking problems from actual 
life situations. A curriculum made up 
of narrow subject-matter fields organ- 
ized into separate compartments is not 
likely to be effective in the development 
of integrated personalities. 

It is a common idea that the rural 
school is limited in the scope of edu- 
cative resources from which it can draw 
to functionalize instruction. A moment’s 
reflection will show that this is not 
true. The N.E.A. Yearbook, 1939, De- 
partment of Rural Education in the 
article “Community Resources in the 
Rural Schools,” lists fourteen resources 


by 
MATHILDA K. NEWMAN 
Rural Demonstration Supervisor 
Iowa State Teachers College 
Cedar Falls, lowa 
available to any rural teacher to utilize 
in her teaching, as: Community Organi- 
zations, Sources of Historical Knowl- 
edge, Farms in the Community. 

How then can a rural teacher success- 
fully organize such an integrated pro- 
gram? Perhaps foremost among these 
factors is the knowledge that the teacher 
has of her pupils. She needs to know 
her pupils intimately: that is, their 
mental, physical, emotional, and social 
experiences. Everything the teacher 
does in the classroom will be influenced 
by what she knows about the child and 
his life in the community. A teacher 
must therefore make the school situ- 
ation for each child related to the child’s 
particular pattern out of school. 

Another important factor is to know 
the utilization of the community re- 
sources. This can be done by planned 
field trips and excursions to community 
institutions; by talks with and by parents 


and other interested citizens; or by 
wide reading of books, newspaper clip- 
pings, and pamphlets which deal with 
this particular community. 

A final important factor is, “What 
happens in the schoolroom?” In the 
first place integrated teaching can best 
be done if the school adjusts itself to 
the needs of each pupil individually. To 
create a pattern of life in favor of in- 
tegration which is adaptable to all age 
levels as we teachers need to set up 
areas of learning which will satisfy the 
wants of our children taking into con- 
sideration the total life pattern of the 
child. When an area has been selected, 
it automatically becomes the focus of 
attention. Around it and in it are based 
the written and oral English, the re- 
search reading, the spelling, and all the 
other tools necessary to its development. 

Certainly each individual child in 
our social democracy should be given an 
opportunity to develop to the fullest 
and finest extent for useful, happy living 
now as well as in the future. That 
is the purpose of our community rural 
school. 



















UTORM 


EAT MATERIAL 


Arranged for 


Pupil Control 

















- One 
work. Even with all these added eatures, NU-FORM costs no 
more than the eld fashioned workbool 
™ 4 
LIST OF AVAILABLE SUBJECTS 

i ee ee (suitable for grade 2) 
Holidays ef the Tear. .....ccccccccccess (suitable for grade 2) 
Bl I Enc pcdéccscccescesvewey (suitable for grade 2) 
a, eee (suitable for grade 2) 


Third Grade Reading 
Third Grade Arithmetic 


I oon vicimsiowmbaelemess (suitable for grade 3) 
Fourth Grade Reading 

pe rrr ere (suitable for grade 4) 
I BI: bin dae sncccccdcsewenene (suitable for grade 4) 
Over Lond and Bea... eccscescvcceses (suitable for grade 4) 
I odoin sn dedewemeeindesioe (suitable for grade 5) 
Pt Sc hieceaaneubnnsecessGunn (suitable for grade 5) 
A Bicycle Tour of Great Britain.......... (suitable for grade 5) 

HOW TO ORDER 


Orders must be made in units of 10. If there are 36 members of 
your class, you must order 40 copies of any item in order to 
insure one copy for each pupil. You may give the extra copies 
to another teacher or you and other teachers may order together. 
You need pay no postage. We shall send all orders postage 
paid. Be sure to indicate the grade or grades you teach. 





WHAT THIS NEW TYPE OF SEAT 
MATERIAL IS 


Nu-Form books are designed to give the teacher the utmost pupil 
control. Because of the unique method of distributing the pages each 
day, all pupils will be doing the same work at the same time. Teachers 
will have an adequate check on the progress of the class. Nu-form 
workbooks come in units of ten. The teacher can order as many 
groups of ten as she needs to give each member of her class one set. 
She keeps all the workbooks. Each class period, she distributes one 
page to each pupil. The pupils do not see the rest of the lesson sheets. 


HOW IT WILL BENEFIT YOU 
1. It will assure you that your class is learning the desired lesson at 
the desired time. 
2. It will make checking and testing easy. 
3. Because of the element of surprise, it will increase pupil interest 
in the work. 
4. There is no need to duplicate any page. 
own sheet each day. 


ONE LOW PRICE 
Nu-Form seat material is exceptionally low in price. At 10c per 
workbook per pupil, we believe that it is the lowest cost seat material 
offered to teachers today. 


Remember only 10c per workbook per pupil 
Considering the fact that no duplicating is necessary, the cost is 
even lower. 


Each pupil will have his 


4616 N. Clark St., Chicago 40, Il. 
Please send me, postage paid, the following books: 
Quantity Title 














BIRDS WE LOVE 


By INEZ BRASIER 


STORIES ABOUT THE BIRDS WE LOVE 
IN THREE VOLUMES FOR 


PRIMARY GRADES 
INTERMEDIATE GRADES 
UPPER GRADES 
ONE BOOK FOR EACH GRADE GROUP 


These stories provide excellent opportu- 
nities to teach the facts—appearance, 
nest, eating habits, and so on—of com- 
mon birds. Written at specific reading 
levels, BIRDS WE LOVE make excellent 
supplementary reading texts. 

If pictures of the birds in question are 
displayed during the reading, the results 
will be even more gratifying. 


10c per copy 
3 for 25c 


Order copies for your entire class. Be 
sure to specify primary, intermediate, 
or upper grade editions. 


Because of extra bookkeeping involved, all 
orders for less than $1.00 must be accom- 
panied by cash. 


Send Orders To 
MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 
DEPT. J43D 


4616 N. CLARK ST. 
CHICAGO 40, ILL. 








TS BARS 
CLASSROOM PROJECTS 
AND UNITS 


PRIMARY GRADES 
by ELIZABETH FARMER 


The primary teacher’s convenient col- 
lection of material for teaching 


MANUSCRIPT WRITING 
SOCIAL STUDIES: 
food — shelter — clothing 


NATURE STUDY 
ARTS AND CRAFTS 

Contains ideas, presentation sugges 
tions, bibliographies of poems, stories, 
songs, records. 

Teacher's Handbook of Classroom Proj- 
ects and Units (for Primary Grades) 
makes the teacher’s work easier and 
more resultful. Pupils will find new in- 
terest in learning. No primary teacher 
should be without her personal copy on 
her desk each day. 


Only 50c 


(to simplify bookkeeping, orders must be 
accompanied by cash) 

FILL OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON 
MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 4616 N. CLARK 8T. 
DEPT. J43D — CHICAGO 40, ILL. 
-.....toplies of TEACHERS’ HAND- 
BOOK OF CLASSROOM PROJECTS AND UNITS 
(for Primary Grades). 


Please send me......... 


| 
TIED: seinnctnceritenenennennanes 
Address ..... 


i Bcccrcae: shernrnntsinnscennamicnentie State. 
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LET'S READ MORE* 


GRACE E. KING 


Education for Freedom is a book that 
should top the list in planning your 
reading for the month. The very fact 
of its having been written by Robert 
Maynard Hutchins is sufficient reason 
for every teacher to want to know what 
a great educational leader has to say 
on this timely topic. “To be free,” he 
says, “a man must understand the tradi- 
tion in which he lives.” Therefore books 
—good books! 


Quoting Dr. Hutchins further, “A 
great book is one which yields ... a 
clear and important understanding of 
our tradition. An education which con- 
sists of the liberal arts as understood 
through great books and of great books 
understood through the liberal arts, 
would be one, and the only one, which 
would enable us to comprehend the 
tradition in which we live. It must fol- 
low that if we want to educate our 
students for freedom, we must educate 
them in the liberal arts and in the great 
books.” 

The Book-of-the-Month Club selec- 
tion, Origins of the American Revolu- 
tion, has special significance today. 
John G. Miller, the author, sets forth 
the full portent of Jefferson’s famous 
words, “All men are created free and 
equal.” He develops the theory that 
the Founding Fathers began a revolution 
which the men who succeeded the 
pioneers have never quite completed, 
stating that to this generation is dele- 
gated that duty on a global scale. 

Supper at Maxwell House by Alfred 
L. Crabb takes the reader back to Re- 
construction days, It is an historical 
novel the scene of which is laid in Nash- 
ville, Tenn see, reminding us of Thomas 
Nelson Page's Red Rock and Winston 
Churchill’s The Crisis. 

Behind the Sulfa Drugs by Iago 
Gladstone shows what has been achieved 
through chemistry in one hundred years 
of research. The time was when coal tar 
was an obnoxious by-product of the 
coal industry. Today it is valuable for 
dyes, perfumes, drugs, saccharine, and 
many other things. The physician, the 
druggist, the chemist, the industrialist 
all profit thereby. Although the author 
of this book is a medical man, he has 
succeeded in maintaining a high degree 
of reader interest, and at the same time 
not deviated from facts. He traces the 
use of drugs in the practice of medicine 
from the time of Galen who lived about 
two hundred years before-Christ up to 
the present time. 


Larry Lesueur has written a book 
called Months That Changed the World, 
in which are related many of his per- 
sonal experiences and difficulties as a 
broadcaster in Russia. It is said to be 
the most complete of the recent pub- 
lications with regard to Russia’s reac- 
tion to news coming in from the rest 
of the world, and that being dispensed 
to other countries. 

In The Other Americans Edward 
Tomlinson writes of Central and South 
America. He pictures the people as 
they are today, dwelling on their man- 
ners and customs, their historical back- 
ground, their means of making a living, 
and in general their degree of civiliza- 
tion. The book is very readable, and 
made more interesting with numerous 
illustrations and maps. 

For thirteen- or fourteen-year-olds 
you will want Songs of Tomorrow by 
Charlie May Simon. It sparkles with 
interest all the way through, as Caro- 
line of teen age valiantly meets new 
situations, incident to the War, that 
hamper attainment of her goal. Then 
there is Mary O’Hara’s new book, 
Thunderhead, which in a sense is a 
sequel of My Friend Flicka, a general 
favorite with readers who love horses, 
for Thunderhead is the son of Flicka. 
Children will like both of these books, 
although they are not classified as 
juveniles; they are adult publications. 

On POETRY: Of course, you have 
read Silver Pennies by Blanche Jennings 
Thompson, It is a compilation of 
poems, and very popular, not a new 
book, however. More Silver Pennies 
has come out as a sequel, and there 
may be another. Miss Thompson in 
replying recently to a Detroit child’s 
playful query said, “Yes! I have really 
thought of Still More Pennies.” 

The Golden Trumpets, a book of fairy 
tales, is hers; also The Dream Maker 
which is a one-act play that has been 
produced in nearly every state in the 
Union, so Miss Thompson says, and by 
every group from eighth graders in 
Alaska to a Woman’s Club in Florida. 
She tells further that when in school she 
was fortunate in having books with a 
great deal of poetry, and teachers who 
read aloud regularly to the children. 
They memorized much poetry, long pas- 
sages of which she can still recite: “The 
Vision of Sir Launfal,” “Horatius at 
the Bridge,” “Crossing the Bar,” and 
many of Stevenson’s poems. 


*Book rights reserved. 
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BOOKS FOR 
TEACHERS 


Square Knot, Tatting, Fringe and 
Needle Work by Graumont and Hensel 
reintroduces an interesting and simple 
craft which has been overlooked of late. 
The publishers assert that “after the 
rudiments of this work have been mas- 
tered, the most intricate design may be 
worked out by even the beginner.” 

In this day of fewer and fewer avail- 
able craft materials, the alert teacher 
is on constant watch for activities which 
still may be carried out without fear 
of using critical materials or without 
the doom of having to abondon the 
project because of inability to get suf- 
ficient supplies. Knot tying has many 
interesting applications in elementary 
schools, it seems to this reviewer. 

The present book, one of a very few 
on the subject, is complete. There are 
detailed directions for all of the designs 
outlined. Each design or process is ac- 
companied by illustrations and diagrams 
so that it will be easy for a person un- 
familiar with the craft to learn it her- 
self and to teach it to her pupils. 

(Cornell Maritime Press—113 pages 
—$1.50) 

Recently and for whatever cause, 
there has been an increased interest in 
life during the Middle Ages (witness 
Adam of the Road, the Newbery prize 
winner). Latest book to be added to 
the growing list of titles on the subject 
is Marching to Jerusalem by Ruth Lang- 
land Holberg. 

Marching to Jerusalem is, in part. the 
story of the Children’s Crusade. But it 
is not a discussion of the issues of the 
times but rather a fictionalized version 
in which, at least to this reviewer, the 
march of the children from Paris to 
Marseilles is utilized to describe the 
color of the country through which they 
passed and the customs of the times. 

The hero and heroine of Marching to 
Jerusalem are Giraud and Martine, the 
children of a baron whose own ances- 
tors had had a part in previous crusades. 





Their adventures provide excitement and 
the descriptions of their clothes, habits, 
and manners will delight boys and 
girls. The fact that the crusade was 
thwarted and that Giraud and Martine 
were not among those sailing from Mar- 
seilles provides the climax to the story. 

(Thomas Y. Crowell Company — 
$2.00) 

Grace Allen Hogarth has supplied a 
need of long standing. She has written 
an interesting, vivid, and factual ac- 
count of Australia, one which can be 
understood by and will appeal to chil- 
dren who are learning about Australia 
in the course of their school work. 

Australia, the Island Continent is 
based on material supplied by Joan 
Colebrook, a native Australian, to whom 
much of Australian history is a matter 
of personal recollection from experi- 
ences and firsthand accounts of the ex- 
periences of older 
family. 


members of her 

The material is presented in a singu- 
larly objective way and authenticity is 
not sacrificed for drama. But the drama 
is there as any boy or girl will discover. 
The hardships of the convict-settlers are 
not dwelt upon but they are discussed 
with candor that is powerful. 

Of course, the point is emphasized 
that Australia is a place where the ex- 
periment in a way of life—democracy 
—can be watched from its beginnings. 
The point is not labored but the young 
readers can read with interest the 
troubles and struggles which were in- 
cident to the achievement of a work- 
able democracy. There is also the simi- 
larity and the differences between the 
history of Australia and that of the 
United States, all told in simple and 
logical terms. 

All in all, with the increasingly grow- 
ing interest in Australia, we should 
recommend Australia, the Island Con- 
tinent for independent reading and for 
use in the intermediate and upper 
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BOOKS FOR 
PUPILS 


grades, 


$2.00) 


It is a real pleasure and a special 
event for us to review a book written by 
a regular contributor to the pages of 
Junior Arts and Activities. The present 
instance is the publication of For His 
Return by Elsie Melchert Fowler, whose 
“Why the Church Steeple Is Tall” ap- 
pears elsewhere in this issue. 

For His Return is a collection of 
poems—some are verses; some poetry 
showing sharp, poignant imagery. 
are pertinent now: sorrow for @ war- 
torn world, longing for an absent ioved 
one, Some are moments of rare and 
beautiful intensity. 

Words of praise are unnecessary when 
the poems speak so eloquently for 
themselves. 


(Houghton Mifflin Company— 


Some 


“Not locked fast in my heart 
Like some sharp jewel, 

To start its bleeding 

With each anguished breath; 
But carried like a banner, 
The truth emblazoned 

That beauty such as yours 
Can have no death.” 

As Mrs. Fowler says, she cannot for- 
eet the children and so her collection 
contains some poems which have been 
written expressly for young readers. 
Since that is so For His Return will have 
special interest for teachers. The chil- 
dren’s poems are concerned with the 
things of childhood. They will make 
excellent reading-aloud pieces. 

The author’s deep religious feeling is 
expressed especially in her Christmas 
poems, of which there are a number in 
the book. These are both beautiful and 
unusual, 

Already one poem of the collection, 
“In Kensington Gardens,” has obtained 
wide popularity. Many others deserve 
the same acclaim. It is to be hoped that 
we shall have additional volumes of Mrs. 
Fowler’s work in the not-too-distant 
future. (Ralph Fletcher Seymour, Pub- 
lisher—$1.50) 
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FOR YOUR 
CLASSROOM 
this set of 
12 BEAUTIFUL 
ANIMAL PRINTS 





Every teacher will want this distinctive 
set of animal prints. They are not just 
another set of pictures — they have 
many practical uses! 

Many teachers are now using some 
of the subjects each month in class- 
work and are delighted with them. 
These animal prints are ideal for art 
and activity work in connection with 
the teaching of elementary science, 
social studies, history, geography. 

The animals have been drawn by 
experienced artists. They are printed 
in black on a heavy paper stock. The 
borders surrounding the illustrations are 
in color—adding a distinctive and beau- 
tiful touch to the prints. Overall size 
of each print is 7 x 9 inches. 

Subjects included are: elephant, 
beaver, tiger, kangaroo, giraffe, rabbit, 
reindeer, polar bear, lion, squirrel, 
thinoceros, panther. 


EVERY TEACHER WILL 


WANT THIS SET OF 
ANIMAL PRINTS 


only 30¢€ postpaid 


Because of the extra bookkeeping in- 
volved, we cannot accept charge orders. 
Cash must accompany each order. 


Send your order to 


THE JONES PUBLISHING C0. 


4616 N. CLARK ST. CHICAGO 40, ILL. 
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CHRISTMAS 
IN AMERICA 


(Continued from page 21) 


large hole in the toe): All my stockings 
have holes in them, mother. How can 
I lend one of mine? May I 
borrow one of yours, mother? 

M. (to 2nd S.G.): Never mind, 
. T’ll find some that don’t leak. 

2nd S.G. (clapping her hands): 
Goody! I'll have a long stocking, too! 

2nd S.B. (holding up his sock): See 
how little mine is. I wish I had big 
feet. Can’t I use one of Daddy’s? 

M.: Then Santa might give you Dad- 
dy’s gifts. You wouldn’t get any toys. 

2nd S.B.: Well, I could use his ties. 
He gave me one of his ties last Christ- 
mas. 

G.: He used to play with the train 
we got last year, too. 

2nd B.: My uncle made a hole in my 
football on Thanksgiving. I wish I 
could get his presents, now. 

M. (who has been hanging up stock- 
ings as the children talk): We must 
hurry. Santa will soon be coming. Lis- 
ten! Don’t you hear his sleigh bells? 

(As she speaks a sleigh bell in the distance 


rings softly, then is silent. The children look 
around the room as if trying to locate the 


sound.) 
lst. B.: Where is Aunt ? She 


hasn’t hung up her stocking, yet. 

A. (hurrying into the room from the 
left): Didn’t you children hear Santa’s 
bells? Hurry. He won’t come if you 
stay here. 

G. (looking up the chimney): I’m 
afraid he lost his way. Mother, if we 
sing, do you suppose he will find us? 

M. (reassuringly) : Perhaps. 

(The children form a group around the 
fireplace, and sing “Santa Claus Is Coming” 


from Churchill-Grindell or “Dear Old Santa 
Claus” from Progressive Book One.) 


(Curtain) 

AMERICAN BOY: In any Christian 
country, Christmas means worshipping 
the Christ Child. I suppose you know 
that Americans have many different 
kinds of churches and many ideas 
about religion. At Christmas, people 
even visit other churches, to enjoy their 
Christmas music and their services. 
What church do you attend, ? 

REFUGEE: I used to go to a beau- 
tiful church at home in Czechoslovakia. 
But it is not there any more. 

A.B.: This Christmas some people 
will go to church at midnight and some 
at dawn, Others will worship on Christ- 
mas Day. When did you go at Christ- 
mas? 

R.: On Christmas morning early while 
it was still dark. It was so peaceful with 
the stars above and the candles on the 














altar. Now no one dares to light the 
candles or to go out early. 

A.B.: Listen! It is almost time for 
a service now. Don’t you hear the bells 
chime? 

(The piano begins to play softly a chime 
arrangement of “‘Adeste Fidelis” from the 
book, Christmas Tide. Meantime the boys 
step to one side as the curtain rises.) 


EPISODE FIVE: WORSHIP 
AND PRAISE 


SCENE: The altar end of a church. 
At the center back is a stained glass 
window. In front of it stands a table 
covered with a white cloth. White 
candles are burning on this altar. To 
the left side is a pulpit or reading stand 
with an open Bible on it. If available, 
a tall-backed armchair may be placed 
at the right side, downstage. The nar- 
rator and choir should wear surplices 
(white), if possible, otherwise dark 
clothing. 

At the close of the piano solo, voices 
are heard singing softly in the rear of 
the auditorium or assembly hall. With 
folded hands the choir marches down 
the center aisle, singing “Come Hither, 
Ye Faithful.” They line up in choir 
formation in front of the stage or on 
the stage if space permits and finish 
the song. The choir should consist of 
the best voices from the upper grades 
and may include a large number of 
students. Any sacred songs may be 
used but the ones suggested are not so 
common. Following their processional 
they sing “O Sanctissima” from Christ- 
mas Tide. Then they drop their hands, 
divide in the center into two groups, 
and turn sideways, facing the altar. As 
they do this the narrator rises from the 
chair or comes from backstage, stands 
behind the pulpit and reads the Christ- 
mas story from the Bible. When he 
has completed the story, he takes his 
seat and the choir swings back, facing 
the audience again. They sing “Christ- 
mas Hymn” from Foresman’s Higher 
Book of Songs or “From the Starry 
Heavens High” from Progressive Music 
Book Two. At the completion of this 
song, the two boys step forward to the 
right front. 

AMERICAN BOY: This is 
Christmas means in America, 
Do you understand now why every 
American is happy at Christmas? 

REFUGEE: Indeed I do. When there 
is peace once more everyone will cele- 
brate Christmas as they used to do. | 
hope peace comes soon! 

(The pianist plays an introduction and all 
join in “Christmas Hymn” from Music the 
Universal Language or “The Holy Season” 
from Music Highways and Byways. The choir 


may parade in a recessional to “Little Town 
of Bethlehem,” if desired.) 
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We are here to serve the teachers. Help us 
to help you! 

Teachers are invited to send to this depart- 
ment ideas and suggestions that will be help- 
ful and interesting to teachers. One dollar 
will be paid for each contribution accepted. 
Send your ideas and suggestions for this page 


to Teachers Corner, Junior ARTS and 
ACTIVITIES. 
oe 
BINGO PHONICS 
by 


JEANNETTE B. ROSENFELD 
New York, New York 
Each child receives a mimeographed sheet 
on which the following appears: 









































all at ar | ee ay 
ball | sat |star | see | bay 
call | mat | far )free | play 
fall | bat {free} wee | stay 
tall | flat | tar | bee | way 
wall | cat | car | tree | may 











One child calls “a word in the ee family that 
begins with tr (sounded not spelled out).” 
Those who find the word cover it with a disk 
cut from cardboard. The game continues and 
the first child who is able to cover one line 
vertically, horizontally, or diagonally wins. 
That child is the caller for the next game. 

Later, another set of papers is distributed, 
this time having these same five family words 
in desultory boxes on the sheet. In this way 
the child learns, almost at once, five sets of 
words that have the same sound. 


NEW MEANING TO OPENING 
EXERCISES 
by 
LAURA MORRISON 
Santa Clara, California 

One morning I was called from my room and 
stood talking outside the door while I listened 
to my fifth graders go through their opening 
exercises, led by another teacher who happened 
to be free at that time. In unison the class 
began, “I pledga legiance—,” concluded with 
“one nation indivillable with liberty enjustice 
ferall.”” They then sang the first and last 
verses of “America,” dragging, flatting. 

For language that day we studied the pledge 
of allegiance, talked about each part, looked up 
dificult words in dictionaries. “Indivisible” 
caused the most trouble, too many children 
having long believed the word meant that 
which cannot be seen. 

We combined art and penmanship that day, 
coloring flags and writing under them the 
words of the pledge, words that now had 
meaning. 

The next morning we did not sing “America” 
but used instead a song of our fighting men. 
Nor did we sing “America” every morning. 
There are many good songs to be used in open- 
ing exercises, one of the best being “America, 
the Beautiful.” Before returning to “America” 
the children read the words for a reading 
lesson, talked about their meaning, and picked 
out their favorite phrases. In social studies re- 
ports were given on the story of the writing of 
“America” and the history of the pledge. 

On special occasions my fifth graders sing 


*“The Star-Spangled Banner.” 
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Usually I have the children choose their own 
morning song, and “America” is chosen two or 
three times a week. There is nothing routine 
about the singing of it now; it is neither drag- 
ged nor flatted. 

Now at nine o’clock every morning my chil- 
dren stand straight as soldiers and with under- 
standing, pledge their allegiance to their coun- 
try at war. Then in their best voices they sing 
one of the best songs of their country. And 
so a day is off to a good start. 


€ 
SPELLING GAME 
by 
CHRISTINE C. ROUFF 
East St. Louis, Illinois 
First the class learns a specific list of words. 
One row participates at a time. Then the first 
child shuts his eyes. He takes a piece of chalk, 
goes to the blackboard, and, placing his arm 
near a circle containing the words as shown 
below, says, “Tick, tack, toe. Round I go. If 
I stop, I stop on this.” He puts his chalk 
somewhere on the chart. 








The teacher tells him what word he has 
chosen then he spells it orally, opens his eyes 
and writes the word on the blackboard for all 
to see. He scores one point for each letter in 
the word. 

Each child has as many turns as the number 
of words in the circle. The teacher keeps the 
score in the first and second grades. In the 
third and fourth grades the children them- 
selves keep the score. 

I teach retarded pupils. 
look forward to this game. 


Every Friday they 


a 
ARITHMETIC HELP 
by 
REGINA MULHAIR 
Lynch, Nebraska 
My second grade had a difficult time in re- 
membering the double combinations such as 
6 + 6,8 + 8,9-+ 9,andsoon. One day at 
the beginning of class, I said, “Do you know 
any twins?” One or two told me of some 
twins they knew. I then said that I knew ten 
sets of twins and asked if they would like to 
meet and know them. The children were all 
excited and of course wanted to see the twins. 
I then brought out flash cards of the two 
numbers drawn to represent people. These 
figures were shown in a number of queer posi- 
tions. One of the pupils remarked, “Why, I 


know those twins.” She pointed to the two 
4’s and said, “Those twins make 8.” 

The idea caught on and soon all had 
mastered the heretofore difficult combinations. 
e 
MAKE POMANDERS FOR 
CHRISTMAS 
by 
LOUISE PRICE BELL 

Pomanders are sweet-smelling balls that will 
keep clothes in dresser or closet delicately per- 
fumed for at least a year. They make excellent 
gifts for children to give their mothers, aunts, 
sisters, and so on. 


rv * 
» 4 
x x 


All that is needed is an apple or an orange 
for each pomander, some whole cloves, some 
orris root, and a little time. 

Use nice, firm, smooth fruit and then push 
the cloves into it just as close together as they 
will go so that no portion of the skin of the 
fruit is visible. Then roll the clove filled fruit 
in the orris root, wrap it in paper for a few 
days, shake it free of the powder and it is all 
ready to be wrapped in a pretty Christmas 
package for a gift. 

Pomanders look very pretty on the Christmas 
tree if it is possible to set each upon a square 
of colored cellophane, gather the edges above 
the fruit, and tie with a Christmas ribbon. 


€ 
STRING HOLDERS 
by 
DOROTHY OVERHEUL 
Marshall, Michigan 
Any pint or half-pint glass jar with a cover 
may be used to make these string holders. 
Punch a hole in the cover for the string to go 
through. Paint the cover and make designs on 
the jar with harmonizing colors. These colors 
should match or blend with the color scheme of 
the room in which the holder is to be used. 
The jars can be used for other things besides 
string holders. Some children like to make 
sets for soda, baking powder, etc. 


* 
DESK BLOTTER 
by 
MARGARET AARON 
Clarion Limestone, Pennsylvania 
I have found using ink blotters on my desk 
unsatisfactory since they soil so easily necessi- 
tating the purchase of new ones frequently. 
To eliminate this I have tried taking a stiff 
piece of cardboard, the desirable size, and 
covering it with an attractive colored oilcloth. 
This makes it easy to have an attractive, clean 
desk at all times. It is very economical for 
one will last for several years. 
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Music at Christmastime is important, 
perhaps never more so than this year 
when there will be much sadness and 
worry which cannot be dispelled even 
during the holiday However, 
music can bring peace and comfort and, 
to children, a joyous release from the 
dullness of everyday routine. 

Although most people instinctively 
think of Christmas carols as the only 
music which is appropriate for this 
season, such is not the case. There are 
symphonies and dances, 
program music which, in addition to 
carols, may be used during the Listen- 
ing Hour or included in Christmas 
programs. The following lists are 
merely suggestive. They are not com- 
plete; but using them as a guide, a 
teacher may be able to evaluate her 
available music in such a way that the 
programs will be fresh, inspiring, and 
beautiful. 

In the lists below we have divided 
music for Christmas into (1) Christmas 
carols of a religious nature, (2) secular 
carols, (3) religious or serious music, 
(4) music suggesting children’s partici- 
pation in the y , HP celebration, and 
(5) miscellaneous songs which chil- 
dren sing at Christmastime. For the 
most part this music may be obtained 
on recordings. The songs are to be 
found in most collections arranged for 
school use. 

RELIGIOUS CAROLS 
Away in a Manger 
Jesu Bambino 
The First Noel 
O Holy Night 
Silent Night, Holy Night 
O Little Town of Bethlehem 
O Come All Ye Faithful 
Joy to the World 
We Three Kings of Orient Are 
Hark! the Herald Angels Sing 
It Came Upon a Midnight Clear 
SECULAR CAROLS 
Deck the Halls with Boughs of Holly 
Good King Wenceslas 


season. 


songs, and 
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I Saw Three Ships 

God Rest Ye Merry, Gentlemen 

The Boar’s Head Carol 

RELIGIOUS MUSIC 

Bach, J.S.: Christmas Oratorio 
Jesu Joy of Man’s Desiring 
Shepherd’s Christmas Music 

Frank, Cesar: Panis Angelicus 


Chorale 


Gounod, Charles: Ave Maria 
Handel, Georg: Joy to the World 
Te Deum 


While Shepherds Watched 
Schubert, Franz: Ave Maria 

CHILDREN’S PARTICIPATION IN 

CHRISTMAS 

Haydn, Franz Joseph: Toy Symphony 
Poldini: Waltzing Doll 
Herbert: March of the Toys 

Toyland 
Tschaikowsky, 

Swan Lake 

Sleeping Beauty Waltz 
Mozart: Music from “The Magic Flute” 

MISCELLANEOUS SONGS 

Up on the Housetop 
I Heard the Bells on Christmas Day 
Oh Christmas Tree 
Santa Claus Is Coming to Town 
White Christmas 

Some of these compositions are not 
the sort which bear repeating (espe- 
cially those in the last category) since 
they have been done ad nauseum. Most 
Christmas music, however, is great 
music and can be heard over and over 
again with increasing pleasure. 

A SUGGESTED CHRISTMAS 
PROGRAM 

If you wish to have a really enjoyable 
program—one which will not try your 
patience and one for which the chil- 
dren will show especial enthusiasm; 
allow the children to plan their own 
original entertainment. They may write 
all the dialogue themselves and, with a 
little encouragement from you, will re- 
frain from the things whic h are trite and 
hackneyed. 

Choral speaking can be used to ad- 


Peter: Nutcracker Suite 


vantage; it is particularly good for 
serious things since it takes a good deal 
more practice to perform a humorous 
piece successfully. Let the children 
write their own description of the 
reasons for Christmas. Tell them to 
keep the words and phrases simple so 
that it will be easy to perform, Experi- 
ment with additional sound effects for 
the choral speaking numbers. 

Perhaps they should enjoy panto- 
miming either the Nativity scene or 
some events which have taken place 
on Christmas. In that case, the back- 
ground music is particularly important. 
For example, if the class is pantomiming 
the Nativity, “O Come, O Come, 
Emanuel” might be played or sung be- 
fore the curtain rises. Then, as Mary 
and Joseph look for a place to stay, 
some rather melancholy melody such 
as Bach’s “Air for the G String” would 
be appropriate. The shepherds tending 
their flocks to some simple folk melody 
such as “All Through the Night,” or 
(to add an American flavor) “Home 
on the Range” can give way to “Angels 
We Have Heard on High” or “Hark! 
the Herald Angels Sing” when the angels 
appear. 

As the shepherds go off stage to see 
the wonder, some swift, exciting music 
such as “The Hall of the Mountain 
King,” by Greig could be heard urging 
them to make haste. The wise men 
coming from the East could enact their 
parts to “The Chinese Dance” or “The 
Arabian Dance” from Tschaikowsky’s 
Nutcracker Suite as they, too, follow the 
star. 

When at last all have come to see the 
Christ Child, “Silent Night, Holy Night” 
is most beautiful for the closing tableau. 

As can be seen, we have tried to keep 
the music from being just a series of 
carols, It is, we hope, suggestive of the 
action taking place on the stage. If the 
children are told that such an arrange- 
ment is possible, they will have many 
more variations and suggestions. 
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UNITED 


(Continued from page 16) 


hall (a great aid for weekly interest. ) 

3. Bulletin boards and posters illus- 
trating our part in “backing the attack” 
with the purchase of War Savings 
Stamps and Bonds. 

4. Small Minute-Man Banners were 
given each week to the rooms (one for 
the upper grades and one for the lower 
grades) that bought the most stamps 
and bonds in addition to having the 
largest number of “Victory Aides.” 

5. Drawings of various war mate- 
airplanes, walkie-talkies, 
first-aid kits, etc., and showing what the 
class as well as the entire school bought 
for the week proved a very stimulating 
device. 

All these suggestions were carried out 
by the teachers with children partici- 
pating. The charts were under my super- 
vision but carried out by chairmen and 
committees of children and teachers with 
pupil participation. The drawings were 
created by talented pupils during spare 
moments, 

The results were immeasurable with 
startling increases in the purchases of 
War Savings Stamps and Bonds, Every 
child was alert and tried his very best 
to help. One can readily see the type of 
discussion and the effects that must 
have taken place at home with all this 
alive at all times. Reminding pupils of 
Stamp Day became unnecessary as the 
reminders were ever present. 


ICELAND 


(Continued from page 3) 


an opportunity to introduce to the boys 
and girls the idea that the Anglo-Saxon 
alphabet which resembles that used in 
Icelandic has undergone changes. Chief 
among the differences will be the charac- 
ter for edh (the crossed d). 

The children will learn the spelling of 
some new words through usage during 
this unit: voleano, geyser, fjord, heath- 
er, and so on, 


Art 

Make a mural showing the history 
of Iceland. Make posters showing how 
the Icelanders have preserved the four 
freedoms during the many years of their 
national existence. Make a triptych 
showing some historical event. Deco- 
rate the covers of the notebooks which 
each pupil will keep with appropriate 
and attractive illustrations. Inside the 
notebook sketch Iceland scenes oppo- 
site their written descriptions. Decorate 
the writing with Icelandic and Viking 
designs. Make a large relief map of 
Iceland. 








ENTERTAINMENT HELPS 
Christmas 


by 


GLADYS PARKER MORGAN 


The purpose of this column is to give the 
busy rural teacher quick easy plans for the 
monthly P.T.A. or Community Club meeting 
and suggestions for a big program. If a teacher 
would like special help for her program she 
may write to the author in care of Junior Arts 
and Activities stating when she intends to 
have her program, the type she wants, and 
the number and age of her pupils. 

e 

Aren’t you having everyone in the 
district in for a merry Christmas party? 
Your children have exchanged names 
for gifts. Why not arrange three grab 
boxes labeled “women,” “men,” and 
“preschool children”? Everyone enjoys 
giving and receiving a present—even a 
ten-cent one. Have a few songs and 
games for everyone, refreshments, and 
top this all off with a visit from Santa 
Claus. Be very particular to choose a 
Santa that will really act the part. 

Almost every library has Schaufler 
and Sandford’s Plays for Our American 
Holidays (Dodd, Mead & Co., New 
York, 1928). In it are these recom- 
mendable plays: “Alias Santa Claus” 
by Percival Wilde (14 characters) can 
be used by permission of the publisher. 
“Elves and the Shoemaker” by Von 
Donahue and Holmes (8 or more char- 
acters) is an old fairy tale. “The Boy 
on the Meadow” (5 characters) has 
been adapted from an old German 
legend of the Christ Child. 

Use simple plays, acrostics, clever 
drills, ete., for the lower grades, They 
are more interesting than recitations. 
Both the children and the audience will 
enjoy them more. 

Here is a pretty exercise that is easy 
to work out. Use a poem about the 
Christmas Star. Divide it among five 
pupils. Have five lengths (five feet 
each) of tinsel or white crepe paper. 
Number the children from 1 to 5, The 
children hold the lengths in this way: 
1 and 5, 1 and 4, 3 and 2, 3 and 4, 
and 5 and 2. After reciting 3 steps 
back and 2 and 4 step ahead and kneel. 
This will form a star. The children may 
then sing an appropriate song. 

Christmas in other lands is very ap- 
propriate this year. There are helps in 
The Best Christmas Book. 

A good 30-minute play for a rural 
school: Marie Irish, Christmas Eve at 
Mulligan’s (Paine Publishing Co., 40-44 
E. First St., Dayton, Ohio, 30c) has 9 
characters and is humorous. 

The following are recommended 
Christmas books, numbers 2 and 5 each 


contain enough material for an entire 
program. 

1. Choice Dialogues for Rural 
Schools (September issue) — for the 
small folk, “The Christmas Dolly” (5 
girls) and “The Joy of Giving” (3 
girls). 

2. The Best Christmas Book (Beck- 
ley-Cardy Co., Chicago, 50c). One of 
the best books on the subject. Note 
“Squire Hawley’s Christmas” (11 char- 
acters). 

3. Jolly Holly Christmas Book (EI- 
dridge Entertainment House, Inc., 
Franklin, Ohio, 40c). Several fair reci- 
tations, a very good play “Working 
Daddy” (6 characters). Also drills and 
songs. 

4. Merry Christmas in the Primary 
Grades (Eldridge, 40c). A book of 
exercises, recitations, songs, drills, sim- 
ple plays for the lower-grade teacher. 
5. Choice Christmas Entertainments 
(Paine Publishing Co., Dayton, Ohio, 
40c). Some good plays: “A Christmas 
Disappointment” (2 characters), “Get- 
ting Ahead of Grandpa” (8 characters) , 
“The Christmas Spirit” (6 characters). 

Musical suggestions: 

1. “Santa Claus Is Comin’ to 
Town.” Please, let it rest this year! 

2. “White Christmas” can be worked 
out in a variety of ways, all beau- 
tiful, It is a simple enough tune to 
be easily taught in two-part harmony. 
An older child dressed as a man, woman, 
or soldier may be busy writing then 
falls asleep. A group of carol singers 
sing this song behind and to one side 
of the character. White confetti drifting 
down over them while they sing could 
add a great deal of realism to the scene. 

3. “Santa Claus Express:” Dress 
two children as conductors. The rest 
of the pupils form a single line from 
one conductor to the other, standing 
sideways but with faces turned to the 
audience. On opening bars the children 
stomp feet like a train starting up. On 
the last four notes the head conductor 
uses some improvised tool to make 
smoke. (We used powder in a rubber 
ball.) All sing. Music box chorus is 
very pretty as a xylophone solo while 
children hum. 

4. “Santa Bring my Mommy Back 
to Me:” Good as a solo for a small girl. 

5. Churchill Grindell II (Septem- 
ber issue) has two good Christmas 


songs. 
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SAND PAINTING 


A Very Popular Craft 


FOR ALL GRADES 
AND HIGH SCHOOLS 


Children of the lower grades en- 
joy working with this brilliantly 
colored sand. With designs suit- 
able for sand painting they can do 
very acceptable work. 


The upper grade and high 
school students find many possi- 
bilities in this craft. Besides beau- 
tiful sand painted pictures, attrac- 
tive greeting cards and place 
cards are made. 


Try something new, something 
different, using this sand in your 
poster work. You will be pleased 
with the brilliant effects obtained. 


Beautiful mottoes and cathedral 
windows can be made with this 
sand, painting on glass, using 
white shellac as the adhesive. 


MATERIALS 


BOX NO. 1—Ten colors of sand, and twelve 
pictures 3% inches by 7 inches printed on 
six-ply cardboard ready for coloring. With 
PISS cccceencscsescuscaeued $1.00 


Colors in Box No. 1:—Flesh, red, blue, 
green, yellow, black, white, brown, orange, 
and purple. 

For the convenience of persons who 
would like to have a larger selection of 
colors, we are packing a second box of 
sand with different shades and colors. 


BOX NO. 2—Ten colors of sand, and twelve 
pictures 3% inches x 7 inches........ $1.00 

Colors in Box No. 2—Light blue, teal 
blue, light green, moss green, light red, 
pink, light brown, gray, tan, lavender. 
Wh Box No. 2 one can blend with the 
same color in box No. 1 and get the shades 
in between. 


Prices for Extra Pictures 
One set of 12 pictures 
Two sets of 12 pictures............. d 
Four sets of 12 pictures............. ‘ 
Six sets of 12 pictures 


E. P. GETCHELL 


VALLEY CITY, NORTH DAKOTA 











SEASONAL MATERIAL 


in 


EASY-TO-DUPLICATE 
HECTOGRAPH 
WORKBOOKS 


For seasonal projects, units, 
and activities, you will find that 
these hectograph workbooks 
can be used most satisfactorily. 
They are printed in hectograph 
duplicating ink and each sheet 
can be used to produce from 
50 to 100 copies. 


SUBJECTS AVAILABLE 


Eskimo Land (2nd or 3rd grade 
level) 


My Eskimo Book (4th to 6th grade 
level) aie 

Holidays of the Year (2nd or 3rd 
grade level) 

Desert Life (3rd to Sth combined)... 


Pioneer Days (Sth or 6th grade 
level) 














Send Orders To 
MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 
4616 N. CLARK ST., DEPT. J43D 
CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 











BACK COPIES of Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


e CHOCK FULL OF HELPFUL, USABLE MATERIAL « 
THEY ARE SELLING FAST * LOOK AT THESE LOW PRICES 


We have on hand a stock of back copies. These 
copies are as valuable as they were the month 
they were printed. We now offer you this oppor- 
tunity to acquire these back copies at special low 
prices. Our supply of some months is very 


limited, so order now. 


Look at these bargain prices, then check the 
copies you desire, on the coupon below. 


1 to 5 Copies 
6 to 12 Copies 
13 Copies or more 


ORDERS FROM CANADA MUST INCLUDE AN ADDITIONAL 4c PER BOOK TO COVER SHIPPING CHARGES. 
Because of the extra bookkeeping involved we cannot accept charge orders. Cash must accompany each order. 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
4616 N. CLARK ST. CHICAGO 40, ILL. 


Please send me an order of 
back copies of J. A. & A. Send 
copies which 
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NOVEMBER. | 
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I have checked, total amount 











If we are out of stock of some 
of the copies you checked, may 
we substitute others. 
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